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WPA, HERE WE COME! 


By EUGENIE A. LEONARD 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Noruine is more characteristic of Ameri- 
ean philosophy than the aspirations of our 
high-school students. Regardless of intel- 
lectual ability or financial resources the 
dream of the majority of our young people 
is toward the high pinnacle of hyperborean 
success, Whether in the professional or the 
business world. Every youth is a-potential 
president or a consulting expert with a 
fabulous salary. From kindergarten pic- 
tures and blocks, from arithmetic and read- 
ing in the grades, from chemistry and Latin 
in the high school, our pupils and students 
have learned the thrill of high adventure; 
they have learned to look only toward the 
top rung of the ladder; they have learned 
to reach for the stars. Therein lies our 
greatest strength and our greatest weakness. 
For, not only do those who have ability and 
resources struggle toward the top, but many 
who have neither strive futilely and at great 
expense to themselves and the community. 

In these days of great financial stress we 
face three educational problems that are 
acute. (1) We face the overwhelming ex- 
pense of unneeded education, courses that 
have been repeated over and over without 
any real learning taking place, failures in 
courses that could have been prevented and 
an overbalancing of costs in favor of the 
mediocre and unfit students. (2) We face 
the growing problem of youths’ personality 
maladjustments. Frustrations born of 


clutching at nothingness where hopes have 
reached the stars are responsible for much 
of the criminality and tragedy of youth. 
The more we know about our youths the 
more we realize the length and breadth of 
the problem we are creating by our un- 
bridled philosophy, our undisciplined 
dreams of Utopia. 

It may be argued that we are rich, that 
we have unlimited resources, that we can 
afford a little unneeded education to lift the 
cultural level of the masses, that the good 
in our philosophy outweighs the losses. We 
still have the intelligent students, the lead- 
ers, learning, struggling, dreaming of 
greater and greater achievements. But 
have we? In our present strained financial 
situation, in our crowded classrooms, with 
our heavy teaching loads that allow no time 
for the study of the individual and his or 
her needs, with our inelastic curricula that 
are like a one-track railway service from 
New York to San Francisco, and with our 
teaching geared to the speed and ability of 
the mediocre, how can we hope to train lead- 
ers? Such potential leaders as we have in 
our schools are bogged down inevitably and 
relentlessly by the working out of the very 
philosophy that turned their hopes toward 
high achievement. Look in any classroom 
in any publie school ! 

The question dogged my path until I 
sought a high-school graduating class and 
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I found a class 
It was in a 


tried to find an answer. 
making plans for graduation. 
high school in an outlying, somewhat iso- 
lated district of a city of about 350,000 
persons. The area of the district was about 
two miles wide and four miles long and had 
a population of between ten and eleven 
thousand persons. The property value of 
the average home was estimated at between 
two and three thousand dollars. There were 
in the district fourteen churches, a YWCA, 
one movie house, an Odd Fellows Hall that 
is used for community dances, three ele- 
mentary schools and one high school. 

There is less than the usual proportion 
of the population on relief. This is due in 
part to the sturdy type of self-respect, to 
community cooperation and to a number 
of stable industries that employ in prosper- 
ous times nearly the entire population of 
the district. There are a woolen mill, a 
flour mill, a basket factory, a brush factory, 
several lumber industries and a shipping 
industry that flourishes in spite of strikes 
and high water. 

The high-school building is a fine brick 
structure erected about fifteen years ago. 
It has 24 classrooms and two portable build- 
ings in the rear, an auditorium, a library, 
a gymnasium, a cafeteria and four rooms 
for special subjects. It is located in a resi- 
dential area and has a campus of fifteen 
acres, most of which is used for athleties for 
the boys. On the days I visited the school 
the grounds looked unusually clean and well 
cared for; no scraps of paper or other debris 
so characteristic of American schools were 
to be seen. I thought, ‘‘Here is a school the 
young people love or they wouldn’t take 
such good care of it. It must give them 
something they think is worth while.’’ 

Within I found 28 full-time teachers, a 
principal, a dean of girls, a part-time nurse 
and a part-time home economies teacher. 
There were 700 young people in the student 
body, 32 of whom receive NYA aid. The 
student body represent something over 75 
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per cent. of the young people of the district. 
A few are working, mostly in homes, and a 
few favored young people have the carfare 
to go to one or other of the vocational high 
schools located in other parts of the city, 
or to the nearby high school of a higher 
social rating than the high school of the 
district. 

The graduating class of January, 1939. 
was composed of 27 girls and 26 boys, rang- 
ing in age from 16 years to 20 years, with 
an average age of 17.9 years. Their intelli- 
gence quotients ranged from 78 to 126, with 
the median for the girls at 110 and for the 
boys at 101. For the group the median was 
108, which conforms in general to the pat- 
tern of abilities of high-school students 
throughout the United States. Their aeca- 
demie average was also in line with the 
averages for the nation. The averages of 
the students’ scores on the vocational apti- 
tude tests were as follows: 

On the Pressey Senior Classification Test they 
averaged slightly above the norms for their age 
groups. 

On the O’Connor Vocabulary Test they were two 
years below the norms for their age groups. 

On the stenographie tests (Thurstone’s and 
Benge’s) they were about average. 

On the Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical 
Workers their scores were very low, but on the 
Minnesota Spatial Relations Test their scores were 
superior, 

On the dexterity tests their scores were: average 
on the Minnesota Dexterity Test; below average on 
the O’Connor Finger and Tweezer Dexterity tests, 
and superior on the Minnesota Mechanical Assem- 
bly tests. 


In other words, by all the measures we 
could find, the class chosen for study-might 
be fairly typical of the youth of the United 
States. Even their health charts were about 
as one would find them in any city. There 
were a few cases of neglect, malnutrition 
and nervous disorders but not more than 
are to be found in any average group of 
young people. 

The first day I went to the high school 
there was a hum of excited, laughing 
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voungsters flitting to and fro as though 
‘here were not half time enough to do all 
the things that must be done before they 
left the haven of the school. When I re- 
turned, the last days of the term had come 
and the young people collected in excited 


croups. The burning question at each en- 


counter was, What are you going to do? 
Can vou go to college? Can you go to busi- 


ness school? Where are you going to find 
work? Does your Dad know of a job? 
What’s a guy to do? I gotta find work 
or ——-, Say are they taking any one on 
down at the yards? 

[| sensed a difference in their response to 
me, a stranger. They had had a lot of fun 
telling me things about themselves a few 
weeks before. Now they asked the ques- 
tions. Did I know anything about this ter- 
rifying world of work? The_ teachers 
didn’t, that was a cinch. What was a per- 
son to do? I looked in vain for the laugh- 
ing, confident young person who was sure 
of the future, for the leader trained and 
ready, if not for life itself, at least for more 
unworried years of preparation. 

We had come to the erux of the problem. 
Had expensive modern education prepared 
our young people for the next step they 
must take? Had it adjusted their dreams 
and hopes to the realities of their abilities, 
interests and financial resources and _ set 
their feet in a path of life in which they 
could go forward confidently, joyously? 
Had it prepared them for constructive citi- 
zenship? Had it taught them something of 
the requirements of our first education law 
passed by the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 
1642 ‘‘in order that they [the young 
people] might understand the principles of 
religion, the capital laws of the country, and 
to do some employment that would be of 
value to themselves and the common- 
wealth?’’ I wondered. 

But here is the answer in figures. Of 
the 26 boys, 8 had taken a_ high-school 
course of study that was clearly in line with 
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the next step they had planned to take, 4 
others had taken courses that might be of 
help to them in their future plans, but in 
14 cases it is evident that the high-school 
courses will bear no immediate relation to 
their present problem, nor, so far as could 
be seen, to any vital life problem they are 
likely to meet. In short, in 18 out of 26 
cases of boys, one might well raise the ques- 
tion as to whether the elaborate present-day 
high-school curriculum was of any real or 
lasting value. 

Fourteen of the boys wished to go to col- 
lege but only 4 said they had any finan- 
cial resources to expenses. Three 
others were applying for scholarships and 
expected to work for board and room, and 
7 others talked about working for all or 
part of their expenses if they got a job in 
the meantime, ete. Below are a few ex- 
amples: 


cover 


George reports that his father works in a planing 
mill. He (himself) works 23 hours a week as a 
sales clerk and janitor and hopes to be able to con- 
tinue to work until next September when he wildly 
hopes he can go to college,—that is, if the family 
doesn’t need his wages in the meantime and he ean 
find a way to earn his room, board and most of his 
He wants eventually to become a salesman, 
His academic average is superior, 
He took the regular college pre- 
His other subjects 


tuition. 
just any kind. 
his I.Q. is 117. 
paratory course with Spanish. 
were nine in the commercial field, two in industrial 
arts and one in foods. His general information 
score was superior and his dexterity scores some- 
what above average. In other words, he is a wide- 
awake average youngster who in England, for in- 
stance, would become a skilled craftsman assured 
of a thorough training and a steady wage. Here, 
he is unemployed and untrained; a restless, disap- 
pointed, disgruntled youngster. 

Sabin reports that his father is an assistant ear- 
penter. Sabin wishes to go to college and become 
‘fan anylitical chemical qualitative engineering.’’ 
He is now employed ‘‘ five hours a week at odd jobs 
like working around school; these odd jobs include 
starting the heating system and working on the 
shurrby.’’ His parents can give him no financial 
assistance. His academic average has been consis- 
tently just below passing. His I.Q. is 91. He 
took the regular academic course with half his 


grades unsatisfactory. He took seven units in 
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music with superior grades, four in industrial arts 
(all superior grades), one unit in public speaking 
and one in foods. His general information score 
was superior, but his vocabulary was five years re- 
tarded. His dexterity scores were slightly below 
average, but I believe this was, at least somewhat, 
due to his lack of interest in the manual tests as 
he was quite sure he did not want to work on that 
level. His vocational interest pattern was similar 
to that of a chemical engineer and a machinist. 

My heart ached for Sabin. For four 
years he had dreamed of a glittering pro- 
fessional career. No one had helped him 
to fit his dream into the realities of life. 
Now, without warning, his dream had ex- 
ploded. He wanted to strike out against a 
school that could do this to him. And see- 
ing him towering above me, his hands 
clenched, his eyes so baffled, his questions 
coming through stiff lips, I understood and 
tried to help, but there was so little a pass- 
ing stranger could do. 

There were 12 boys who entertained no 
such hopes but said they must find work 
immediately. What of them? Were they 
prepared to meet life? 

Ross is the son of a fireman. He must secure 
work at once and thinks he will try some industry. 
His parents can give him ‘‘some help but not 
much.’’ He would like to be a farmer. His aca- 
demic average is passing, his I.Q. is 113 (the high- 
est among the boys who must go to work). He 
took the regular college preparatory course with 
Latin. His only unsatisfactory grade was in 
seventh-term English. His other units are in art, 
public speaking, foods and commercial subjects 
(which he failed). His general information score 
was average, but his vocabulary was four years re- 


(His Latin did not seem to have helped 
His dexterity 


tarded. 
him to use the English language.) 
scores were very superior. 

He was a little confused about his school- 
ing, but he was looking forward to the last 
day of school as a release from prison. 
Then he could forget it all and go to his 
grandfather’s farm and really start learn- 
ing. He did not even understand my thrust 
that he had spent four long, growing years 
on things he was so gladly going to throw 
away. I had seen his mother and knew 
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something of the price that had been paid 
for ‘‘a worthless education.’’ 


Peter is the son of a carpenter. He wishes to 
secure manual work immediately and is interested 
in mechanics. He works Saturdays when he ean 
find work. His academic average is below passing, 
His 1.Q. is 78. He took the regular academic 
course, failing first-term and third-term mathemat.- 
ies and finishing the fourth term with unsatisfae- 
tory grades. He failed first-term history but con. 
tinued with an unsatisfactory grade average. He 
failed second-term English but continued through 
six terms with unsatisfactory grades. His other 
subjects were industrial arts, commercial subjects 
and foods, in all of which he shaved a passing 
grade. His general information score is slightly 
above average but his vocabulary is eight years 
below his chronological age. His dexterity scores 
were average. 

Peter did not have much to say about school. 
It was all right, he guessed. Football was fun. 
The kids were nice. But he wanted to get a job 
and get married. He would not have stayed on 
but he could not get a steady job and the principal 
said a high-school diploma would help him to get 
a job. He didn’t see how it could help in his case, 
but it was something to do when you couldn’t find 
work. Yes, he had kinda liked the industrial arts 
work but the school didn’t have any real machinery 
so you couldn’t make anything worth while or learn 
anything but play stuff. Sure, he was going to 
marry as soon as he got a job. Maybelle was 
gonna work too for a while. Then they were gonna 
build their own home over on the spit of land to 
the north of town. They’d been over to see it 
many times. 


In the case of the 27 girls of the class, the 
situation is even more confusing. In 6 cases 
they seem to have been able to plan a 
course of study in line with their abilities 
and vocational objectives. In 7 other cases 
their education may tend to contribute to 
their life objectives, but in 14 cases there 
is a serious question as to whether the girls 
will ever use the learning acquired so pains- 
takingly during their years of high-school 
attendance. In other words, in 21 of the 
27 cases, there is little or no relation be- 
tween the high-school courses that the girls 
took and their vocational interests, abilities 
or life needs. 

Of the 11 girls who want to go to college, 
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have ability to carry college work. Of 
hese only 3 have any financial resources 
| these very meagre. Seven of them hope 
for scholarships but must also work. The 
‘her 4 must work at least part time. Here 


a few typical cases. 


Sarah is the daughter of a carpenter. She wants 
vo to college but must receive a scholarship and 
eet a job as soon as I get out of high school.’’ 
can expect to receive from five to ten dollars 

nth from her parents. She wants to be a 
librarian or a newspaper woman. Her academic 
average is superior in spite of an I.Q. of 97. She 
a regular college preparatory course, with 
Latin. Her other subjects were art, commercial 
subjects and publie speaking. Her general infor- 
mation score was superior and her vocabulary was 


one year advanced. Her dexterity scores were 
average. Her health report showed difficulty with 
her eyes, marked nervous tension, malnutrition and 
ow resistance to disease. 


Sarah was not prepossessing; in fact, she 
made the definite appeal of a little girl who 
is lost and has cried herself blotchy and 
tear-stained. She was frightened but 
crimly determined. Her high-school course 
of study is in line with her vocational objec- 
tive, but the price she is paying in nervous 
energy, loss of eyesight and untold physical 
privations is disturbing to me. Who put 
such an ambition into her head? Had this 
person any knowledge of the price Sarah 
would pay? Had he any measure of the 
sunshine she would lose poring futilely over 
her Latin? Would he have urged her on 
had he known that it took her just three 
times as long to learn the same lesson as it 
took her brighter classmates? If she does 
go to college it will mean four long years 
more of privation and strain. When they 
are over I wonder if she will be able to see 
the beauty of life, or even of the books she 
hopes to handle? She is such a shy, lovable, 
gentle soul! 

Annette is the daughter of a chef. She works 
evenings from nine to twelve ushering in a down- 
town theatre. She thinks that if she works hard 


she will be able to go to college sometime if she 
can get a scholarship. She is willing to work at 


anything since she can expect to receive no finan- 
cial help from home. Her academic average is 
slightly above passing. Her I.Q. is 113. She took 
the regular college preparatory course with Spanish 
as her language. Her other units were in ‘commer- 
cial courses, art and drama. Her general informa- 
tion score was superior and her vocabulary score at 
her age level. Her dexterity scores were average. 
Her health record gave a history of typhoid and 
excessive nervousness. 

Annette said she had no definite vocation 
in mind, but it did not take a mind reader 
to guess—marriage and homemaking. Her 
high-school marks ranged from below aver- 
age to very superior but were not high 
enough nor consistent enough to prognosti- 
cate anything in college but a series of 
delightful flirtations with other students 
and the professors. Annette is provocative 
enough if that is all she will need. It was 
hard to come back to my grim criteria of 
the function of schools and colleges. We 
use them for so many other things these 
days. 

Ten girls said that they wished to go to 
a business college, but none of the boys men- 
tioned it. Every girl in the class had taken 
some commercial courses, the average num- 
ber was eight units for each girl. Twenty- 
three boys took an average of four units 
each in commercial courses. This is unfor- 
tunate, to say the least, in view of the fact 
that the commercial field is overcrowded for 
women but offers excellent opportunities to 
young men. Sixteen of the seventeen girls 
who said they must find work immediately 
also said that they wanted to go into this 
field. The lack of effective educational 
planning to meet existing occupational sit- 
uations is often apparent in our educational 
institutions and leads to many of the con- 
fusing problems of youth. . In this case the 
crowding of the girls into the commercial 
field is largely due to the fact that it is the 
only voeational field covered by the present 
curricula. The confusion of ideas in the 
minds of the young people can be seen in a 
number of the instances given. 
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Alice is the daughter of a lumberman. She 
wants to go to business school, but her family can 
not afford to buy her clothes or pay her earfare 
even if she got a scholarship. If absolutely neces- 
sary they could probably pay her ‘‘keep,’’ but not 
for long. She does housework on Saturdays and 
cares for children for very little pay. 
would not be interested in continuing this work as 
Her academic average is supe- 
She took the regular 
four additional 


She says she 


it is not profitable. 
rior in spite of an I.Q. of 88. 
college preparatory course with 
units in home economics and commercial subjects. 
Her general information score was superior, but her 
vocabulary was two years retarded. Her dexterity 


scores were very low. 


It is very doubtful if Alice could profit 
by any further education. She certainly 
does not have much of a chance to get a 
clerical job with so many more able girls 
in the field but I have been wondering what 
good her high-school education is going to 
do her and how she will meet her next prob- 
lem, for which she seemed so utterly unpre- 
pared. 

Gertrude reported that her father and mother 
were mill workers. She wants to go to business 
school and thinks her parents might help her some, 
but she would like to get a job so that it would be 
possible to help at home. Her academic average is 
just passing. Her I.Q. is 120. She departed from 
the regular academic course of study after the first 
year, taking only one year of science, two and a 
half years of history, but the prescribed three and 
a half years of English. She took 12 units in com- 
mercial subjects (failing in third-term typing), 
four in art, three in clothing, one in musie and one 
in drama. Her general information score was supe- 
rior but her. vocabulary was four years retarded. 
Her stenographie score after all her training was 
44 per cent. Her dexterity scores were very supe- 
rior and on the Art Judgment Test she ranked 95 
per cent. 

Gertrude has a gift for dress designing. 
She is artistic and has a sure eye for line 
and detail, but has had no training. Her 
talents will be wasted in an office if she ever 
should get a job in one. 

Helen reported that her father was in the ‘‘insee- 
ticide business.’’ Her parents are able to send her 
to business school, but she is not at all sure that 


she ever wants to set her foot inside a school again. 
She would rather work and thinks she will apply 
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at the telephone company for an operator’s job, 
Her academic average is just passing. Her .Q. is 
98. She took the regular college preparatory course 
with Latin in which she got three terms of unsatis. 
factory grades. Her other units were in commer. 
cial subjects, home economies and public speaking, 
Her general information score was slightly below 
average and her vocabulary score was five years 
retarded. Her dexterity scores were much below 
average. Her health record showed a history of 
infected tonsils, acne and excessive nervousness. 
Her vocational interest pattern was similar to that 
of a sales clerk and a general office worker. 


Helen was definitely soured on schools, 
She felt that somehow she had been cheated, 
but she could not quite put her finger on 
the spot. Talking to her I could see that 
the struggle to get her lessons had done 
many unfortunate things to her nerves. A 
bungling parent or teacher who had not 
seen the charm of her outgoing nature had 
made her unduly sensitive to her failures. 
What good would Latin be to her now ex- 
cept as a warning? How much the school 
could have given her that might have helped 
her to use her small talents! 

Seven girls had no aspirations for either 
college or business school. Each of their 
stories is a commentary on our school sys- 
tem, but I will choose only two cases to 
illustrate the group. 

Dora said her father was dead and her mother 
on WPA. She wants to secure industrial or cleri- 
eal work as soon as possible. Her vocational objec- 
tive is dressmaking and designing. Her academic 
average is slightly below average. Her I.Q. is 109. 
She started the regular academic course but took 
only one year each of mathematics and science and 
two years of history. Her other units were in com- 
mercial subjects, home economies, art and drama. 
Her general information score was superior, but 
her vocabulary was four years retarded. Her 
stenographie score was 23 per cent. and her dex: 
terity scores were average. 


Dora had only one thought and that was 
to get out of school and to work. If she 
could only get into a dressmaking shop and 
Jearn something worth while. Gosh, but she 
didn’t see why her mother had made her 
go to school this last year. She could have 
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| a real job by now and they could go 


of relief. But her mother had cried so 
hard. Well, she could work now. Did I 
know of a shop that needed a_ willing 
worker? 


Fifty-three young people standing at 
attention as the principal handed them 
their diplomas and bade them Godspeed 
and success. Fifty-three adventurers start- 
‘sv out on the uncharted sea of occupational 
fe. Try as I would I could count only 
fourteen that had any manner of chart or 
compass. The rest had to go it blind. And 
we wonder at our juvenile delinquency! I 
said to myself, ‘‘At least they have some- 
thing to build their leisure with, fine trained 
minds and all the great things they have 
learned.’’ So I went back to see how much 
music and art they had taken in high school. 
Fourteen girls had taken an average of two 
hours of art and eight girls had taken an 
average of two and a half hours of music. 
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Seven boys had taken art courses and six 
had taken musie very 
thorough training for the long hours and 
I found mention 


courses. Not a 


days of enforced leisure! 
of a course in dramatics, movie-apprecia- 
tion, foods for boys, public speaking and 
current events, but each of the classes had 
had a very low attendance record. They 
were unrelated either to each other as part 
of a plan of education for the profitable 
use of leisure time or to the personality 
development of the young people, so they 
scarcely made a ripple on the surface of the 
problem. 

Two months after graduation I found 
that four of the boys had secured jobs— 
not what they wanted, but still jobs. The 
other forty-nine young people were haunt- 


agencies and the 
, 


ing the employment 
nearby poolroom. They were ‘‘ At liberty.’ 
A potential force—restless, unguided, in- 


surgent. WPA, here we come! 


UNIT COSTS IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


By HERBERT P. WAGNER 


CHIEF ACCOUNTANT, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Cost aceounting in colleges and univer- 
sities consisted, until recently, of merely 
dividing the number of students enrolled 
in a given college or university into the 
total expenditures for the year to deter- 
mine the eost of edueating the individual 
student. Various attempts have been made 
to carry out complete cost studies of larger 
educational institutions, one of the more 
notable examples being the work over a 
period of years by the joint board of higher 
curricula in the state of Washington. This 
project, one of the most complete on rec- 
ord, provides a careful cost study of the 
five state-supported schools of higher learn- 
ing in the state of Washington. It was 
instituted by the state legislature to com- 
pare the cost of educating students in the 
five schools. The whole study was based 


on the student clock-hour. In 1937, the 
United States Office of Education issued a 
bulletin entitled ‘‘ University Unit Costs.’”! 
This bulletin, a compilation of cost figures 
from several representative institutions, is 
based entirely on the method of computing 
costs developed by the National Committee 
on Standard Reports for Institutions of 
Higher Edueation.2, The wide variation in 
costs shown is attributable to conditions 
peculiar to the several institutions, each of 
which could doubtless justify its cost 
range. 


1 United States Department of Interior, Office of 
Education, Bulletin No. 21, 1937. 

2 National Committee on Standard Reports for 
Institutions of Higher Education. ‘‘ Financial Re- 
ports for Colleges and Universities,’’ pp. 177-249. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1935. 
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Many educational institutions, both pub- 
lie and private, are faced with a diminu- 
tion of income, owing to reduced appro- 
priations from public sources or a con- 
stantly decreasing rate of income on their 
endowments. Moreover, within the past 
few years, the depression has increased de- 
mands for a determination of the cost of 
educating a student in institutions of 
higher learning in the expectation that 
such cost determination will lead to econo- 
mies similar to those unearthed by business 
firms. Legislatures, in scanning requests 
from the educational institutions of their 
states for operating funds, have frequently 
asked what it costs to educate a student, 
and how such costs compare with those of 
neighboring states. The newly elected gov- 
ernor of a prominent mid-western state 
recently asked the president of the state 
university to furnish cost figures for each 
department of the university, with a com- 
ment to the effect that, in his own business, 
whenever a department becomes inefficient 
or ineffective, it is abolished, and further 
that such should be the policy of the state 
university. Immediately upon the receipt 
of such a request from a governor, legis- 
lator or trustee, the college administrators 
begin scurrying about to compile informa- 
tion that will adequately answer the ques- 
tions asked without leading into further 
and more complicated problems. That is 
no small task, and, even after the material 
is carefully compiled and the job thor- 
oughly done, it must be borne in mind that 
the results are to be presented to those who 
simply do not and can not comprehend and 
interpret the inner workings of an educa- 
tional institution. The modern  educa- 
tional institution is a complicated organi- 
zation with many ramifications. The state- 
ment ‘‘If the heads of this institution don’t 
get busy and compile cost statistics, some- 
body will step in from the outside and do 
the job for them,”’ is frequently heard by 
the educators of this country. To impress 
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upon public officials and business exeey. 
tives that such comparisons are of ques. 
tionable value and likely to be most mis. 
leading is not an easy task, particularly 
in these days of mass production and 
severe competition in the larger industries. 
where the dollar sign is apt to be attached 
to nearly every operation. The common 
query is, ‘‘We do it in our business every 
day ; why can’t you do it here?’’ 

Among educational administrators the. 
selves there is no unanimity of opinion as 
to the relative value of such cost statistics, 
and the consequence is that not a great deal 
is being done with cost problems. Hoy. 
ever, in those institutions where costs are 
compiled on a purely voluntary basis, there 
are ready defenders of the value of such 
costs to the institution. This article is de- 
signed primarily to point out the flaws in 
such arguments. Unit costs with respect 
to students should not be confused with 
those of auxiliary enterprises such as dor- 
mitories, student unions, ete. Such costs 
not only are desirable, but necessary, if 
economy in management is to be attained 

The earliest attempts, as stated above, to 
determine student costs consisted primar- 
ily of dividing the total number of students 
into the total expenditures for the year to 
obtain the cost per student. Such a pro- 
cedure is not entirely unworkable when 
the student body is homogeneous in charac- 
ter. For example, in a small school, with 
only an arts college, fairly satisfactory re- 
sults may be obtained, but a larger institu- 
tion, with not one or two schools and 
colleges but perhaps ten or twelve, and 
many units and research laboratories serv- 
ing the students only indirectly or perhaps 
not at all—in short, with a heterogeneous 
student body—presents an entirely differ- 
ent problem. It would be similar to an 
attempt to determine the cost of manufac: 
turing an automobile in a factory which 
produces many different makes of cars, 
both large and small models, by dividing 
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total ears produced into the total cost 
production. Or perhaps this method 
cht be analogous to computing the cost 
repairing a ear in a large garage which 

s all kinds of repair work on all sizes 
wid makes of ears simply by dividing the 
number of ears repaired into the total cost 


running the garage. Such methods 
would. be equally unsatisfactory when 


applied to a large university or college, as 
the cost is widely spread over many diver- 
vent units of the institution. To state the 
matter more explicitly, each student is an 
individual job, with costs of education 
arising in various parts of the university 
operated under varying sets of conditions. 
Many students, for example, may take 
courses in English or mathematics, and the 
remainder of their courses will be taken in 
various other departments of the univer- 
sity, so that only a relatively small number 
of students take the same group of courses 
during any semester or quarter. Even in 
those cases where the same courses are 
taken, the work is done under different 
instructors, in different sections, and under 
varying conditions which may result in 
different unit costs even for the same cur- 
riculum. 

It can not be emphasized too strongly 
that educational costs can be computed, but 
it must be borne in mind that such a study 
requires an extensive set-up, with a mass of 
detail, and that many factors must be 
based on arbitrary decisions. Moreover, 
such a procedure would be expensive, be- 
it would consume a_ considerable 
amount of time on the part of those en- 
gaged in the work. Even after an elabor- 
ate set-up has been provided and the vari- 
ous costs are readily obtainable, the ques- 
tion as to which department or school or 
college is more efficient—the one which 
educates students at a smaller cost per 
credit hour or the one in which the cost is 
very high—remains unanswered. 

Just what is the measuring stick of effi- 


Cause 
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ciency in education? For example, the de- 
partment of botany in a given institution 
may have several outstanding men on its 
staff, who obviously receive larger than 
ordinary salaries, while the department of 
zoology, owing to recent resignations, re- 
tirements and other causes, might have a 
staff composed of younger, less experienced 
men whose salaries are relatively lower. 
Could it be said that the department of 
zoology is doing a better job than the de- 
partment of botany, simply because the 
cost per credit hour is less, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the instruction might be in- 
ferior? Would any one venture to say that 
the cheapest meal is the best or that the 
preacher who preaches for a smaller salary 
is the better preacher? Similarly, if you 
desire legal or medical aid would the 
cheaper lawyer or doctor be superior to the 
more expensive one? Or _ possibly those 
advocates of educational costs would main- 
tain that a violin concert by a jazz king, if 
he devoted his entertaining efforts exclu- 
sively to violin playing, would be superior 
to one by Fritz Kreisler, because the 
former would perform for a smaller fee per 
hour. The reader can undoubtedly supply 
numerous similar examples demonstrating 
the fallacies involved in such reasoning. 
During the World War and immediately 
thereafter enrolments in German classes 
fell off greatly. To meet the situation the 
younger, less experienced men were no 
longer retained, resulting in a faculty of 
highly paid men teaching smaller sections. 
The results of such a situation in a cost 
study are too obvious to require comment, 
but what the corrective measures might be, 
if any, is surely open to considerable de- 
bate. Salaries represent by far the larger 
proportion of education costs and, there- 
fore, any revision, either up or down, must 
be effected largely through salary revisions. 
Very few educational institutions are 
similarly organized or operated under the 
same general conditions, and it is generally 
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agreed among educators that the use of 
cost figures in comparing one institution 
with another is a procedure that is apt to 
lead to entirely erroneous conclusions. 
Some educational administrators are firmly 
of the opinion, however, that these figures 
are valuable for the internal use of insti- 
tutions themselves. It has been said that 
they may be used in preparing budgets and 
in solving other administrative problems, 
such as the determination of the fees to be 
charged students in various divisions. Is 
it not true that fees will be charged accord- 
ing to the amount of income required 
without regard to costs, and likely will be 
kept within a range which will not restrict 
enrolment? It appears to the writer that 
most of the facts which might be brought 
out by a cost study are already available to 
the administrative heads of colleges and 
universities without the necessity of going 
into an elaborate study. Certainly, one 
need not do much figuring to determine 
that a department which has several high- 
salaried faculty men, with small classes in 
the various sections, and which is likewise 
spread out over a large amount of space in 
a given building, will be considerably more 
costly to operate than one which is housed 
in small quarters with a low-paid instruc- 
tional staff and large classes in the various 
courses. In other words, it appears that 
a cost study simply would confirm what is 
already obvious from data at hand. Even 
cost figures for internal use only are also 
likely to lead to difficulty, because the in- 
stant such figures are forthcoming one de- 
partment will be compared with another. 
Obviously, no department head or dean 
will be content to have summary figures 
issued which show that a credit hour costs 
several times as much in his administrative 
units as it does in others, without some 
explanatory footnotes, even though the 
instruction may be far superior. The 


various explanations and qualifying state- 
ments with respect to seeming inconsisten- 
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cies will appear the moment comparisons 
are instituted, and the result will lead to 
more footnotes and qualifying statements 
than the data contained in the origina] 
schedules. 

Let us assume, for the sake of argument, 
that the department in which the cost per 
credit hour is low is the more efficient—anq 
that is surely open to question. What 
steps shall be taken to reduce costs in those 
units where costs are too high? Should 
high-salaried staff members be asked to 
resign to be replaced by cheaper men, or 
should these men be asked to take a blanket 
salary cut? It would be highly interesting 
to observe the reactions of the faculty if 
salary cuts were based upon such reason- 
ing. Perhaps the size of the classes should 
be doubled or trebled, thereby reducing the 
number of staff required with a corres. 
ponding reduction in cost. There are 
other similar questions concerning the 
means or method of cost reduction and no 
attempt is made here to sponsor any of 
them, the object being merely to point out 
the problems involved and the difficulty of 
solution, 

Another factor that should receive con- 
sideration is the number of arbitrary deci- 
sions which have to be made, not only by 
those conducting the study, but also by 
those who furnish information to those 
conducting the study. For example, it 
would be rather difficult for a group of 
faculty members to evaluate their services 
as between instructional duties and ad- 
ministrative duties on a uniform basis, or 
to give an exact statement of the time de- 
voted to their work, even after they have 
been given precise directions. Further, it 
is far from easy to segregate educational 
from noneducational costs in a highly com- 
plicated institution. It appears, in the 
final analysis, that the real answer to tlie 
problem lies not in the cost per credit hour, 
but in the type of education which has been 
furnished to the individual student. Obv:- 
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ously, the better educated an individual lowed in eliminating and correcting exist- 
is upon graduating from an institution, the ing inconsistencies is still a matter of de- 
more successful and presumably the more bate. Undoubtedly there are further argu- 
efficient the institution has been in educat- ments opposing cost accounting for higher 
ing him. Carrying this line of reasoning education, but in the main the more com- 
a step further, we encounter the question mon objections are here set forth. It is 
of the definition of an adequately educated hardly to be presumed that institutions 
nan or woman. Certainly such a defini- will not from time to time make extensive 
tion would be very abstract and exceed- cost studies; nor is it to be expected that 
ingly difficult to determine. demands will not be placed upon institu- 

is summary, it may be said that there’ tions for such data. However, it is to be 
is considerable doubt whether cost figures hoped that those responsible for the com- 
provide the proper approach toward deter- piling of these data will heed the advice 
mining the efficiency or lack of efficiency of the old professor to his young stu- 
of an educational institution. Further, dent: ‘‘Young man, if in doubt between 
even if the value of such figures were theory and horse sense, always use horse 
firmly established, the procedure to be fol-  sense.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE SCHOOL SITUATION IN WARTIME something in formal education and have missed the 

ENGLAND better facilities provided in the urban schools, but 
their gain in physique, in initiative and in appre- 
ciation of the beauty of nature far outweighs their 
loss. 


THE necessity for opening schools for the chil- 
dren in “evacuated” sections of England has be- 
come more apparent as the war progresses. 
H. L. O. Flecker, head master, Christ’s Hospital, 
writes from England in The New York Times 


Unsupported by trams or buses, they are learning 
to use their own legs; unprejudiced by advertise- 
ments and the urge to save trouble, they are begin- 
that despite difficulties in restoring school build- ning to prefer fresh vegetables to canned; out of 
ings that have been requisitioned for civil de- range of the ‘‘pictures’’ and other forms of enter- 


fense or for use of the army, classes have gradu-  tainment, they are at last getting their full measure 
ally been resumed in some places and will open of sleep. What will happen if a generation arises 
soon in others. which sees the poorer quarters of our cities as they 


, : om 1? 
Despite the pleas of the governmental authori- "ally are? 

ties that the children who went home for family Conflicting rumors about juvenile employment 
reunions at Christmas, or have drifted back to are elarified by Mr. Flecker. An act passed in 
the cities, return to the safer country districts, 1936, which raised from fourteen to fifteen years 
most of the children have remained at home. the age at which permission to leave school would 
lhe authorities have decided that it is wiser to po granted, was to become operative in Septem- 
have them in school, with the “discipline, care ber, 1939. Because of the war, this law has not 
and organized activities that belong to school een enforced. The provisions of an act redue- 
am, together with its medical and welfare ser- ing the working hours of juveniles from forty- 
vice, than to have them in the streets... . For eight to forty-four a week are going into effect, 


the moment the toll of the streets is more serious however. Directly after the declaration of war, 


than the potential air-raid casualties.” the rate of juvenile unemployment increased 
Mr. Flecker points out how the children who sharply in cities. By December, however, this 
have remained in the country have benefited: condition had been corrected. 
Those children whose parents have had the The abuses of child labor during the first 


wisdom to leave them in the country have profited World War have been avoided in the present 
greatly from their experience. They may have lost conflict. At that time, 14-year-old children were 
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crowded into jobs beyond their capacities be- 
cause those of 18 and 19 had been called to the 
colors. There is now no recruitment before the 
age of 20. 

Complaints have been heard that the expert 
guidance which helped young people to secure 
appropriate openings in industrial employment 
and avoid “blind-alley” jobs has been withdrawn. 
This condition is a result of the evacuation which 
has scattered the experts. Local youth com- 
mittees are now being set up with the aid of 
education authorities under a National Youth 
Committee and will coordinate the efforts being 
made by voluntary and official bodies to insure 


the welfare of the young people. 


CRIME IN THE UNITED STATES, 1939 

Tue Federal Bureau of Investigation, J. 
Edgar Hoover, director, recently published the 
fourth number of the tenth annual volume of 
its quarterly, Uniform Crime Reports, covering 
“crimes known to the police” throughout the 
United States and its possessions and other im- 
portant data concerning the crime situation. 
The present number (January, 1940) sum- 
marizes the facts disclosed during the year, 1939. 

The report marks the close of the decade dur- 
ing which, for the first time, an effort has been 
made to collect reliable data regarding the 
prevalence of all types of crimes and misde- 
meanors in the country as a whole. Prior to 
1930, records of arrests and convictions in most 
of the states and larger cities were available, but 
these gave at best only a partial picture of the 
actual situation. The most reliable index of 
serious crime, undoubtedly, was furnished by the 
death-rates from homicides reported in the 
“Mortality Statistics” published annually by the 
Bureau of the Census. These reports began soon 
after the turn of the century. While they were 
limited to the “registration area,” comprising the 
states and cities that voluntarily reported the 
number and causes of deaths to the Bureau of the 
Census, the gradual extension of this area made 
even the data for the limited category of homi- 


cides increasingly valuable as symptomatic of 
the amount of serious crime and of the trends, 
upward or downward, in the crime-curves. It 
was information from this source that first di- 
rected attention to the unfortunate record that 
the United States was making in comparison 
with other civilized countries both as regards 
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the prevalence of serious crime and as regards 
its apparent increase. 

The adoption by FBI of the eriterion, “crimes 
known to the police,” as the best known index 
of the prevalence of crime and of the trends jn 
the curves of crime has been important, in part, 
because data collected on this basis have shown 
that the inferences drawn from the statistics on 
deaths from homicide were in no sense exagger- 
ated. In faet, the picture of the situation yn- 
doubtedly would have been even more depressing 
if information from the police had been ayail- 
able during the first three decades of the century, 

The present report, however, gives encourag- 
ing evidence that the situation is improving, at 
least in some important respects. A brief sum- 
mary of the annual crime trends, 1931-39, is 
well worth quoting: 


The average number of offenses annually during 
1935-39 was in most instances lower than the aver- 
age annual number of offenses during 1931-34. 
Comparison of these two sets of figures shows the 
following decreases: Murder, 15.4 per cent.; negli- 
gent manslaughter, 15.1 per cent.; robbery, 29.5 
per cent.; burglary, 11.2 per cent.; auto theft, 
34.4 per cent. On the other hand, the following 
increases were shown: Rape, 31.8 per cent.; aggra- 
vated assault, 1.2 per cent.; larceny, 8.1 per cent. 


Important from the standpoint of education 
is the fact that, during 1939, the age-incidence 
in the frequency of arrests was lower than in the 
three preceding years. In 1939, age 19 pre- 
dominated and age 18 followed; from the middle 
of 1935 through 1938 the frequencies were high- 
est at ages 21-23. In 1935, of the total number 
of persons arrested, 17.4 per cent. were under 
21; in 1937, the proportion was 18.0 per cent.; 
this increased to 18.8 per cent. in 1938 and to 
18.9 per cent. in 1939. The striking increase in 
serious sex crimes may also be significant to 
those responsible for educational program and 
policies. It is possible that the decrease in the 
ratio of “negligent homicides” may be traced in 
part to the emphasis that has been laid on “satety 
edueation,” since killings reported as due to care- 
lessness are often the result of automobile acci- 
dents. On the other hand, of continuing educa- 
tional significance is the fact that crime ratios 
among the native-born whites are very much 
higher than among the foreign-born. It seems 
probable, too, that the situation reported by the 
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\\"jckersham Commission in 1931 relative to the 


her erime-ratios among the American-born 
dren of the immigrants as compared with the 
mierants themselves apparently still persists, 
hough the summaries in Quarterly Crime Re- 


ts do not present data as to this situation. 


THE AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 
CONFERS ON NEGRO UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 


lie inadequacy of recreational opportunities 
en to Negro youth and the unrealistie training 
-tudents in secondary schools were the chief 

ci of diseussion at a conference called by the 
{merican Youth Commission and meeting in 
Washington, D. C., March 16-17. 

Individual sueeesses of such Negroes as Paul 
Robeson, Jesse Owens and “Joe” Louis were 
contrasted with the dearth of provisions for the 
recreation of Negroes throughout the country. 
series of research 
studies now in progress under the aegis of the 


Preliminary findings in a 


commission indicate that Negroes as a group 
have the highest ratios of unemployment, illit- 
eracy and arrests and convictions for erime. 
Recreation facilities are limited chiefly to cities 
in the Kast and Midwest where the absence of 
social restrietions permits Negro youth to par- 
ticipate in school and community activities. A 
few cities have made special provisions for the 
recreation of Negroes, and others have Negro 


programs. 

Only 60 cities have branches of the YMCA 
or YWCA for Negroes and in this way provide 
gymnasiums, swimming pools and game rooms. 
There are Negro settlements and community cen- 
ters in fewer than 50 cities. There are Boy 
Scout troops in 200 communities and either Girl 
Seout or Camp Fire Girl troops in 66 com- 
munities. 

Very encouraging, however, was the increase 
by nearly 200 per cent. of recreational facilities 
for Negroes during the ten-year period, 1925-35, 
and since 1935 the WPA and the NYA have 
provided construetive leisure-time programs on 
a large seale. 

A factor inereasing the need of recreational 
facilities for Negroes is a growing competition 
for jobs, formerly taken only by Negroes, but 
now filled by whites who would otherwise be 
wnemployed. ¢¥loyd W. Reeves, director of the 
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Ameriean Youth Commission, stated that “to-day 
the only jobs in which Negro youth do not have 
to compete with white youth are those of Pull- 
man porter and dining-ear waiter.” 

Turning to the problem of vocational educa- 
tion, Mr. Reeves stated that “the task is one of 
determining the individual student’s aptitude 
and then giving him realistie training which will 
enable him to make the most of his ability in 
the highly competitive labor market of the 
present.” 

Ben G. Graham, superintendent of schools, 
Pittsburgh, was elected chairman of the confer- 
ence. Charles H. Judd, director of education, 
NYA, is chairman of the committee reporting 
on the unemployment problem. 


NORTH CAROLINA’S PROGRESS IN 
NEGRO EDUCATION 

IN reporting on education for Negroes in 
North Carolina, R. H. Markham, staff corre- 
spondent of The Christian Science Monitor, 
traces the progress that has been made since 
1923. 

The state of North Carolina maintains five 
institutions of college rank for its Negro eiti- 
zens. In 1923 they enrolled 109 students; to-day 
the registration totals more than 2,500. If those 
attending summer-school and extension courses 
are included, the registration is 9,000. Enrol- 
ment in the eight private Negro colleges brings 
the total of regular students to nearly 4,500 and 
the total for all students to 13,000. 

The number of Negro high-school pupils in- 
creased from 3,477 in 1923 to 33,242 in 1938. 
Qualified Negro teachers graduating in 1938 
from North Carolina colleges or teachers colleges 
numbered 500. 

Indices compiled by state agencies show that 
the qualifications of Negro teachers have risen 
significantly since 1923. In that year the index 
was 380, which means that the average Negro 
teacher had slightly less than four years of high- 
school edueation. 
in 1923 was 780. 

Within fifteen years the Negro teachers have 
improved their average standing by 353 points; 
the white teachers by 246. Ninety per cent. of 
the Negro teachers in the state now have a ecol- 
lege education. In the city of Greensboro the 
Negro teachers have a higher educational status 
than the white teachers; the index of the former 


The index for white teachers 
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reaches a perfect seore of 800, meaning that 
every teacher is a college graduate; the index 
for the white teachers is 798.2. 

Conditions of elementary education for both 
Negro and white children are more nearly equal 
in North Carolina than in most Southern states. 
Curriculum requirements and the length of the 
school year are the same. 

Six thousand teachers taught in 2,223 ele- 
mentary schools for Negroes in 1937. The atten- 
dance was 90 per cent. of the enrolment. There 
are 209 Negro high schools with an enrolment 
6f 31,522 pupils, or 12 per cent. of the Negro 
population of high-school age. 

Mr. Markham points out, however, that the 
housing and equipment of the elementary schools 
are usually defective, very few are consolidated, the 
number of busses serving Negro children is small 
and the facilities for Negro high-school education 
are meager. The salaries of Negro teachers, also, 
are much smaller than those of white teachers, 
though their work is decidedly harder. 


An official report states that many of the one- 
teacher rural school buildings “are a menace to 
health and dangerous to life and limb.” 


CONGRESSMAN BRUCE BARTON CON- 
DEMNS CONTEMPORARY AMERI- 
CAN EDUCATION 

AMERICAN education has been growing steadily 
worse since his father’s time, Bruce Barton told 
the 2,743 delegates to the sixteenth annual con- 
vention of the Columbia Scholastie Press Asso- 
ciation at its closing session on Saturday, March 
16. Marked by too many easy courses, a seatter- 
ing of energies and a sad lack of mental disci- 
pline, education, said the Congressman from New 
York City, is now in a dangerously weak state. 

Coupled with his attack on modern education 
was Mr. Barton’s advice to his young listeners 
that they study Greek, Latin and mathematics 
for the mental training necessary to success in 
any field. ‘People will think I am trying to be 
funny,” he said, “but I suppose I was never more 
I am a liberal in polities and 
He advised every 


serious in my life. 
a reactionary in education.” 
school to engage a “wise old man to lecture... 
on things that have been tried and have not 
worked.” Thus such “modern” developments as 
Townsendism would be exposed as repetitions of 
historical errors. 

To illustrate the practical value of work, Mr. 
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Barton related his own experiences as a reporter 
on a town newspaper when he was editor of his 
high-school paper. To-day, child-labor Jaws 
make such employment illegal. Mr. Barton said, 
“T didn’t feel exploited or deprived of any. 
thing.” 

Mr. Barton was the last of a large number of 
speakers to appear before the association jn its 
three days of meetings. The ages of the dele- 
gates ranged from eight to eighteen. Section] 
meetings, newspaper and magazine clinics, visits 
to metropolitan newspapers and nation-wide 
broadcasts were part of the convention pro- 
gram. As usual, the climax of the meeting was 
the awarding of prizes to the newspapers and 
magazines entered in the association’s contest, 
The publications are classified according to the 
size and grade-level of the schools and submitted 
to a board of thirty judges. This year 1,085 
newspapers and magazines, representing schools 
in Canada, Alaska, Hawaii and every state in 
the Union, with the exception of Nevada, were 
entered in the contest. 

Three special contests were held by the Writers 
Club of Columbia University for the best poem, 
story and article published in the member maga- 
zines of the association. Medals were given to 
the writer of each winning item. In conjunction 
with the National Graphic Arts Education Guild, 
mechanical set-up and printing were judged in 
the typographical competition. 


SELF-APPRAISAL AND CAREERS 
STUDY COURSE FOR CHICAGO 
HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS 


Wuart are my abilities? What are my inter- 
ests? What kinds of jobs are open to me? 
These are the questions that are being answered 
in the new self-appraisal and careers study 
course which has been introduced in a program 
of the senior year in the high schools of Chi- 
cago. Regular classes, for which eredit toward 
graduation is given, meet five times a week in 
the first semester of the senior year; the second 
semester is devoted to individual counseling, and 
no eredit is given for this work. 

Self-guidance through the development of 
effective techniques for self-appraisal and career 
analysis is the aim of the work in both semes- 
ters. Emphasis is placed on helping the student 
to realize what his interests and aptitudes are. 
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He examines the possibilities of a career in his 
hosen field and in related fields. To provide 
an adequate background for this planning, a 
sequence of six units has been developed under 
the following headings: “Understanding Our- 
” “Development of Techn.ques for Self- 
Guidance,” “Significant Relationships and 
Trends in Oceupations” and “Man’s Interde- 
ndenee in Work.” 
The teacher assembles and presents the ma- 
terials of the course, makes arrangements for 
tours, trips and speakers, and keeps a file of 
cumulative folders containing tests, progress 


ly 
selves, 


t 


pt 
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records and aptitude and personality ratings 
for every student. 
views each graduate during his last semester 
and advises each one on the curricula offered at 
various colleges, evening schools and trade and 
The counselor also gives to 


The senior counselor inter- 


vocational schools. 
the student trustworthy occupational informa- 
tion secured through the Board of Edueation’s 
Department of Occupational Research. Infor- 
mation regarding new and changing occupations 
is assembled by this department and may be 
used in the classroom, in assembly, in radio 
broadeasts and in individual counseling. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


ScHooL AND Society, March 16, contained a 
news-item, “Edueation and the Census,” in which 
reference was made to the elimination this year 
of the question on illiteracy. The reason given 
by the Bureau of the Census was that illiteracy 
is now practically a thing of the past in the 
United States. It has been pointed out, how- 
ever, that statistics of the CCC show three per 
cent. of illiteracy among the enrollees, a large 
majority of whom are under twenty-one years 
of age. Census officials maintain, on the other 
hand, that accurate estimates of illiteracy can 
be made from answers to the new question ask- 
ing for “highest grade of school completed.” 
The U. S. Office of Education has been urging 
the inelusion of this question for twenty years. 
APPOINTMENTS, ELECTIONS, 

RESIGNATIONS, RETIREMENTS 

Witu1AM F, EwIne, present assistant super- 
intendent, has been appointed superintendent of 
schools, Oakland, Calif. He succeeds Einar W. 
Jacobsen, recently appointed dean of the School 
of Edueation, University of Pittsburgh, as re- 
ported in ScHoot AND Society, March 23. 


Murte M. Haypen has received an appoint- 
ment as superintendent of schools, Lincoln, Kan. 
He was formerly principal of the Lincoln high 
school. . 


ARVILLE WHEELER, superintendent of schools, 
Paintsville, Ky., has been appointed to a similar 
post in Ashland, Ky. His predecessor, W. L. 
Brooker, has resigned to accept an assistant pro- 
fessorship of education at Western State College 
of Colorado, Gunnison. 


KENNETH LE MOINE replaces F. I. Gammill as 
superintendent of the Berthoud (Colo.) schools 
while the latter is on a year’s leave of absence 
granted to him because of il! health. 


D. D. KIRKLAND, president of the school ad- 
ministrators’ section of the Oklahoma Education 
Association, has been elected superintendent of 
schools, Coalgate, Okla. 

C. C. MILLER has been appointed acting super- 
intendent of schools, White City, Kan. O. T. 


Kappelmann, superintendent for the past eight- 


een years, has retired. 

Warp P. Bearp, of the U. S. Forest Service, 
has been appointed specialist in agricultural edu- 
sation, U. S. Office of Education. 


Howarp Y. McCuusky, whose appointment 
as professor of educational psychology, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, was announced in ScHOOL 
AND Society, November 11, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence to serve as associate 
director of the American Youth Commission. 


BLANCHE M. Srover is the new editor of 
Practical Home Economics. 


A NUMBER of administrative changes have 
been announced by Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University: Robert E. 
Chaddock, professor of statistics, will succeed 
Robert M. Maclver, Lieber professor of politi- 
eal philosophy, as head of the department of 
social science; Leslie C. Dunn, professor of 
zoology, suecce@is Franz Schrader as head of 
the department of zoology; William H. Wog- 
lom, associate professor of cancer research, was 
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named acting executive officer of the depart- 
ment of cancer research, replacing Francis Car- 
ter Wood, now professor emeritus; Albert T. 
Poffenberger, who was reappointed executive 
officer of the department of psychology, has 
been granted a leave of absence. His post will 
be filled by Henry E. Garrett, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology. 

XAVIER PruM, instructor in mathematics and 
physies, has been appointed head master of 
Newman School for Boys, Lakewood, N. J. 
William Agar, who has been head master for 
five years, in announcing the appointment stated 
that he will resign in June. 

Ropert MACEWEN has been appointed libra- 
rian of Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 


Joun W. M. Bunker, professor of biochem- 
istry and physiology at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, has been appointed to succeed 
Harry M. of the Graduate 
School upon the June. 
Dr. Goodwin was named dean of graduate stu- 
dents in 1926 and six years later became dean 
of the then new Graduate School. A member 
of the staff of the institute 1921, Dr. 
Bunker was promoted to a full professorship in 
1928. as director of the 


biological research laboratories. 


Goodwin as dean 


latter’s retirement in 


since 
He has also served 


Curis C. Rossey, who has been dean of in- 
struction at the Jersey City (N. J.) State 
Teachers College for the past three years and 
formerly president, Concord State Teachers 
College (Athens, W. Va.), has been appointed 
president of the college at Jersey City. He 
will sueceed Roy L. Shaffer, has been 
named to the presidency of the Newark (N. J.) 
State Teachers College. Dr. Shaffer will fill 
the vacancy left by the death of M. Ernest 
Townsend, as reported in SCHOOL AND SOcIETY, 


who 


December 30. 

THE REVEREND EpmMuNp J. BAUMEISTER, 
S.M., professor of education at the University 
of Dayton (Ohio), has been appointed dean of 
the Graduate School of the university. This ap- 
pointment makes him not only administrative 
head of the graduate division but also chairman 
of the graduate council. 

Gorpon L. REYNOLDS was simultaneously ap- 
pointed president of the Massachusetts School 
of Art (Boston), from which he graduated in 
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1930, and state director of art. His appoint 
ment as president fills the post left vacant hy 


the retirement of Charles Edward Newell. 


Roserta Barnett has accepted an appoint 
ment as head of the department of speech and 
drama, State Teachers College, East Strouds- 
burg, Pa. 

RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE (Troy, 
N. Y.) announces the following promotions: 
Harold M. Faigenbaum, a member of the staff 
since 1926, has been given a full professorship 
in industrial chemistry; Alwin Rigg, who has 
been at the institute since 1931, becomes an asso- 
ciate professor of architecture; Elbert F. Corwin 
has been made assistant professor of aeronaut- 
ical engineering; Donald M. Calkins has become 
an assistant professor in the department of 
chemical engineering; John M. Beatty and John 
A. Dunlop have been made assistant professors 
in the department of civil engineering; Lynn C. 
Holmes and Emerson D. Broadwell are 
assistant professors in the department of elec- 
trical engineering, and Harold M. Wright has 
been made an assistant professor of mechanical 


how 


engineering. 

Auice F. Brackett has been appointed asso- 
ciate consultant in public health nursing, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 


BERNICE BLAKELY has received an appoint- 
ment as supervisor of fifth-grade work, State 
Teachers College, Mayville, N. D. 


Frances T. DERING has accepted a post as 
teacher of kindergarten and remedial reading in 
the publie schools, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Mary JANE DosyNs is now supervisor of art, 
Peabody Training School, Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville. 


JoHN W. GAINES has announced his resigna- 
tion as president of Bethel Woman’s College, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. Dr. Gaines, who became pres- 
ident of the college in 1919, will remain for a 
year in an advisory capacity. His post will be 
filled by Kenneth R. Patterson, for the past 
eighteen years superintendent of schools, May- 
field, Ky. 


Ira O. Scort, superintendent of the Garden 
City (Kan.) schools, has resigned after thirteen 
He is planning to accept a 
teaching post in the college field. 


years of service. 
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|, Mann has resigned as superintendent of 
Greenville, N. C. His assistant, W. F. 

_ will assume Dr. Mann’s duties. 
THORNBURGH has retired as superinten- 
schools of the Seaford (Del.) public 


I 


w.3B 


Berron D. McCormick has retired as chief of 
creau of instructional supervision of the 

New York State Department 
Fred B. Painter has been appointed acting asso- 


of Education. 


ineational supervisor in the same division. 


eed 


Is.ay F. McCormick, head master of Albany 
\. Y.) Academy sinee 1919, has announced his 
nation. He joined the staff of the academy 
1913 and, upon the death of Henry P. Warren 
1919, was chosen head master. 


- r 
IUSi, 


Joun G. Kirk, director of commercial edu- 
n the Philadelphia public schools, was 
elected president of the Eastern Commercial 
hers Association at the close of its forty- 

third annual meeting, Atlantie City (N. J.), 
March 23. Alice Wakefield, Washington (D. 


) 
C.), was eleeted vice-president. Officers re- 
were: P. M. Heiges, East Orange 


\. J.), treasurer, and Raymond C. Goodfel- 
ww, Newark (N. J.), secretary. 


was attended by more than 1,200 teachers. 


The meeting 


Doris Ek. AuMy, Fall River (Mass.), was 


president of the National Association of 


Penmanship Teachers and Supervisors, meeting 

Atlantie City, Mareh 22-23. Other officers 
elected were Olive A. Mellon, Atlantie City, and 
Gertrude Toomey, Hartford (Conn.),  vice- 
presidents; Mary Poore, Birmingham (Ala.), 


treasurer, and Marian Little, Glassboro (N. J.), 


secretary. 
RECENT DEATHS 

FraNk A, SCHREPFER, associate professor of 
landscaping, department of fine arts, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and burgess of Narberth 


(Pa.), died at the age of forty-three years on 
March 19. 


Rosert Kerr Hannay, historiographer royal 
in Scotland sinee 1930, died in Edinburgh, 
arch 19, at the age of seventy-three years. 
Professor Hannay had held the chair of Seot- 
tish history and paleography at the University 
of Edinburgh since 1919. 


JEFFERSON Davis SANDEFER, president of Har- 
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din-Simmons University (Abilene, Tex.) since 
1909, suecumbed after a prolonged illness on 
March 22 


22. His age at the time of his death was 
seventy-two years. 


Dr. Sandefer had served as 
and 
Stephenville (Tex.) and as professor of Latin 
and history at John Tarleton Agricultural Col- 
lege (Tarleton Station, Tex.) and later as pres- 
ident of the college. 
bitionist and was for many years a member of 


superintendent of schools in Granbury 


He was an active prohi- 
the governing board of the Conference for Edu- 


in Texas of the Anti-Saloon 
Although he was not usually active in polities, 


cation League. 
he served as permanent chairman of a group of 
anti-Smith Democrats in the 1928 campaign. 
He was president of the Texas Baptist General 
Convention, 1920-23, and vice-president of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, 1923-24. 


Davin SAMUEL MArRGOLIOUTH, authority on 
Arabie literature, died at eighty-one years of 
age on March 23. Professor Margoliouth, the 
son of a missionary, divided his work between 
the study of Arabic commentaries on Aristotle 
In 1881 
he was made a fellow of New College, Oxford 
University, and from 1889 to 1937 had been 


and the history of Mohammedanism. 


Laudian professor of Arabic. He was presi- 
dent of the Royal Asiatie Society, 1934-37. 


of 


Edueation 


MARGARET Peirce ORME, founder the 
Orme School of Natural 
(Washington, D. C.) and one-time principal of 
the James Sprunt Institute (Keenansville, N. 
C.), died after a long illness on March 23 at 
the age of sixty-three years. 


Peiree 


EpouarD BRANLY, physicist and former pro- 
fessor at the Institut Catholique (Paris), widely 
known for his discovery of means of detecting 
and receiving wireless impulses, died on March 
24 of an illness brought on by a chill caught in 
his laboratory. He had reached the advanced 
age of ninety-five years. 


Marcet Marion, professor at the Collége de 
France and a member of the French Academy 
of Sciences, died in Paris on March 25 at the 
age of eighty-three years. M. Marion was a 
winner of the Prix Rossi of the Academy of 
Sciences and of the Prix Gobert of the French 
Academy. 


GIFTS, GRANTS, BEQUESTS 
THE Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
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made an additional grant of $5,000 for continu- 
ing the work of organizing and promoting the 
growth of the Society for the Advancement of 
Education, Ine., publishers of ScHooL AND 
Society. 

A SERIES of lectures on modern social and 
economic problems will be given by outstanding 
scholars at Hunter College (New York City) 
during the year beginning September, 1940. 
The college is enabled to offer these lectures 
through a gift of $1,200 by Lucius Nathan 
Littauer. 

Suorty after the death of Edwin Markham, 
a will was revealed which bequeathed the poet’s 
library of 15,000 volumes to the Wagner Me- 
morial Lutheran College, Staten Island, N. Y. 


A airt of $25,000 from Ruth Baker Pratt, 
first Congresswoman from New York, has been 
announced by Mildred H. McAfee, president of 
Wellesley College. The allocation of the money 
is left to the discretion of the college. 

THREE trustees of Bucknell University 
(Lewisburg, Pa.) have together donated $100,- 
000 toward the erection of a new library build- 
ing which will cost $350,000. An earlier gift of 
$50,000 will also be used for this purpose. Two 
new wings of the engineering building are 
nearly completed. 

For five years, the Commercial Credit Com- 
pany (Baltimore, Md.) will award $1,000 an- 
nually for graduate fellowships in the School 
of Commerce, Northwestern University. 

BENNETT COLLEGE (Greensboro, N. C.) has 
received a gift of $80,000 which will be used for 
the erection of a dormitory. 


THE state of North Carolina has allotted $14,- 
000 for the erection of a new gymnasium at the 
North Carolina College for Negroes (Durham). 
This will be built as a WPA project. 

THREE fourths of the residuary estate of Ed- 
ward Hidden, of St. Louis, Mo., has been set 
aside by his will for Western College (Oxford, 
Ohio). The remaining one fourth will go to 
Yale University. Western College has also re- 
ceived an additional gift of $50,000 from an- 
other source for a new science building as well 
as $5,000 for student-aid service. The citizens 
of Oxford have raised a sum of $30,000 which, 
with funds from a campaign now being con- 
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ducted by the alumnae of the college, wil] }, 
used for a new dormitory. 
SCHOOL SURVEYS AND 

OTHER INVESTIGATIONS 

THE little red schoolhouse is rapidly becoming 
a thing of the past in Pennsylvania. During the 
past twenty years, the rate of decrease in the 
number of one-teacher schools has been so ae- 
celerated for the past ten years it reached ay 
average of 300 fewer schools a year. The ma- 
jority of these schools have disappeared because 
of consolidation. Some 4,000 schools have been 
merged into 1,000 schools. Only two counties jn 
the state have more than 200 one-teacher schools, 
while one county has only five one-teacher build- 
ings. It is believed that not all the 5,350 one- 
teacher schools that were in operation in 1937-38 
will be closed, since some of them are in rela- 
tively inaccessible areas. 


EXPERIMENTS conducted by William S. 
Learned, of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, over a_ three-year 
period in three Pennsylvania high schools indi- 
‘ate that pupils learn more when “high marks” 
are not emphasized. At the end of their ninth 
school year a group of pupils was selected to 
participate in the experiment. They were not 
required to complete studies against any time 
schedule, nor were formal tests, marks or credits 
given them. Each pupil worked without inter- 
ruption as rapidly as he was able in any given 
field. The teachers who guided these pupils 
were assigned specific subjects which they taught 
throughout these three years. Upon the com- 
pletion of this period, tests were administered 
and the results showed that these pupils had 
learned more and knew the subject-matter better 
than did pupils who had followed the ordinary 
course of instruction. 


Two projects in the social sciences to be con- 
ducted by Bennington (Vt.) College are being 
financed by the General Edueation Board. The 
first project will be a study in the use of field 
work in the social-science division of the college 
and the second, a study of the junior division, 
or the curriculum of the first and seeond years. 


New musical forms and materials of instru- 
mentation for film produetion will be the b- 
jects of a two-year study by Hanns Eisler, Ger- 
man composer, of the staff of the New Schoo! 
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for Social Research (New York City). The 
Rockefeller Foundation has made a grant of 
290,000 for this purpose. The study will be 
conuaal with the cooperation of the Radio 
Corporation of America and the members of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. Mr. Eisler will 
examine “the relation between musie and dia- 
locue and the use of song and chorus, the use of 
sounds and noises and the problems of orches- 


” 
tration and dramaturgy. 


Tue Department of Secondary Education, 
NEA, is making a study of the influence of the 
junior-high-sehool organization and curriculum 
on attitudes of pupils toward further eduea- 
tion and civie duty and on emotional adjust- 
ment. A limited number are 
cluded in the first unit of the study. Harold 
S. Tuttle, lecturer on edueation, City College 
(New York), has been named coordinator. 


of schools in- 


ITEMS OF EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 
IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


Tue problem of providing books in rural 
areas received the attention of readers of an 
article by Elizabeth Edghill, entitled “You Can’t 
Eat Books,” which appeared in The Saturday 
Evening Post, March 23. Miss Edghill relates 
centering about the 


human interest stories 


“Bookmobile.” 


Ix the April number of The Atlantic Monthly 
the Reverend George Johnson, associate pro- 
fessor of education, Catholic University of 
America, explains the reasons for maintaining a 
separate system of education for Catholics. Re- 
ligious training is not a separate subject; rather 
religion should be the basie discipline pervad- 
ing all the studies. Such a policy is not pos- 
sible in publie schools which maintain “neutral- 
ity with regard to religion and ereed. This in 
itself amounts to government taking a theo- 
logical position, because it implies that religion 
and the creed one professes have no real or vital 
connection with everyday life.... The phi- 
losophy of secular education is not merely nega- 
tively but positively religious. Consequently, 
it stands in contradiction to Catholie principles 
of education.” Father Johnson predicts that 
Vocational edueation, free bus transportation 
and free text-books for Catholic schools, all pro- 
vided at publie expense, will arouse even more 
controversy than at present surrounds the ques- 
tion of state aid for non-publie schools. 
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RECENT EVENTS AND OTHER 
ITEMS OF INTEREST 


NorMAN THOMAS, national chairman of the 
Socialist party, has announced his personal op- 
position and that of his party to the MeLaugh- 
lin bill now pending before the New York State 
legislature. Mr. Thomas believes that this bill 
or any similar bill will be opposed because they 
“may be an entering wedge for teaching sec- 
tarian religion in the public schools,” aeccord- 
ing to The New York Times, March 24. 

THE British Columbia Parent-Teacher Fed- 
eration held its eighteenth annual convention, 
Mareh 27-29. Among the speakers were J. H. 
Sutherland, president of the British Columbia 
Teachers’ Federation, and Mrs. John Heyes, 
vice-president of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 

MeMBERS of the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion of Deans of Liberal Arts Colleges met for 
the thirty-third annual conference at Louisiana 
State University, Mareh 22-23. 

On March 22 Youth 
Congress assembled at the Provincial Normal 
School (Vancouver) to discuss Canadian social 
and economic problems. 


the second Provincial 


A CIVIL service examination for the position 
of examiner in the Board of. Education (New 
York City), passed only by Joseph Jablonower, 
was set aside in an order by the Court of Ap- 
peals on March 12. The controversy has been 
in progress for two years. Seven candidates, 
who passed the written examination and the 
first part of the oral examination, filed suit for 
the cancelation of the appointment and the or- 
dering of a new examination. They maintained 
that the examination was worded to determine 
the candidates’ political, social and economic 
views rather than their competence or incom- 
petence for the position in Dr. Jab- 
lonower has been serving as provisional ex- 
aminer. Upon learning of the decision several 
members of the board of education and the 
board of examiners stated that Dr. Jablonower’s 
work has been satisfactory. 


question. 


A PROGRAM commemorating the centennials of 
three events in the development of printing was 
held Mareh 7-10 at St. Bonaventure (N. Y.) 
College. This year is the five hundredth anni- 
versary of the invention of printing by John 
Gutenberg, who was a Franciscan tertiary. In 
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1539, the Franciscan bishop, Juan Zumarraga, 
O.F.M., took the first printing press in America 
to Mexico City, where it may still be seen. The 
first printing press to arrive in the territory that 
is now the United States was set up in Cam- 
bridge (Mass.) in 1639 by Stephen Daye at the 
behest of Jose Glover, a clergyman. Exhibits 
depicting the story of printing were on display 
during the celebration in the Friedsam Memorial 
Library, dedicated March 7, 1938. 

THE General Assembly of Virginia congratu- 
lated the University of Richmond on its one 
hundredth birthday, March 4, and presented to 
Frederic W. Boatwright, president of the uni- 
versity, a photostatie copy of the original 
charter. A centennial dinner was held in honor 
of the oceasion. 

TENURE for teachers in Wisconsin who work 
outside the city of Milwaukee is to be the subject 


TYPICAL INSTANCES OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRESS IN 
THE SOUTH 
Our of the old South come reports of progress 
which are very stimulating to drooping spirits 
and are permeated with a note of optimism that 
augurs well in a world that is distracted by con- 
flicting opinions and by the development of 

racial and class hatreds. 

Florida. The biennial report of Colin English, 
state superintendent of publie instruction, for 
the fiscal years beginning July 1, 1936, and 
ending June 30, 1938, contains a warning to the 
people of Florida of the danger of polities in 
the schools. In order to drive this blighting in- 
fluence out of the schools, the report states that 
it is necessary to develop a changed attitude on 
the part of the public which will demand that 
the schools be operated solely for the benefit of 
the children and that the making of decisions on 
any other basis will not be tolerated. Teachers 
should be eleeted on the basis of merit only. 

From the public-school system of 1869, housed 
in 97 primitive school buildings and staffed by 
98 school teachers, Florida has advanced by pro- 
gressive stages to a position of educational lead- 
ership in the South, and in some respects, in the 
nation. Further progress is needed, Mr. English 


continues as follows: 





SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 
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of a referendum at the election on April 2 
Voters will be asked whether they wish to repeal 
the section of the state law that provides for the 
tenure of teachers. The referendum will be on|y 
suggestive, however, because the state legislature 
must act to repeal or alter the law. 


For her failure to comply with the Massachy. 
setts law which makes the ceremonial saluting of 
the flag mandatory upon every teacher in the 
state, Elizabeth M. Graham, elementary-schoo] 
teacher of Quincy, was suspended by unanimous 
vote of the school board. Miss Graham has 
indicated that she will fight to retain her tenure. 


A 120-ron granite monument has been dedi- 
sated to the memory of 280 pupils and 14 teach- 
ers who died in the explosion of the New London 
(Tex.) school building on March 18, 1937. The 
monument is opposite the new $400,000 school 
building. 


One of the goals of educators must be to bring 
about a closer relationship between the public 
school and the vital, moving current of the age, in 
which we live. That age, fraught with instability, 
maladjustment and fear, has placed an obligation 
and opportunity on publie education to bring educa- 
tive forces to bear through the public schoo! which 
will act as bulwarks of defense against economic 
dependence; against fears engendered by feelings 
of inferiority and frustration, and against disinte- 
gration of our democrative ideals and institutions. 


For these reasons, the report states, the bien- 
nium was a period of appraisal and planning but 
the permanent benefits of this appraisal must 
be answered in to-morrow’s ecivie ideals and in 
the personal, economie and social adjustment of 
to-morrow’s citizen. 

If further progress is to be made in developing 
a satisfactory school program in Florida that 
progress must be planned—it will not simply 
“happen.” This planning must proceed demo- 
eratically. All planning must be based on facts. 
These facts must be assembled, organized and 
interpreted. Advancement must be made on all 
fronts. Primary attention must be given to 
securing better and more efficient teachers. 

The program is being developed democratically 
under the supervision of the state department. 
Every individual in the state is given an oppo™ 
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to participate in planning and carrying 
program. In the second place, a serious 
_ being made to develop a well-balanced 
m. Prime attention is being given to 
aspects of education that have been most 


\ 


} 


ected. 

Administration of the free text-book law was 
one of the challenging problems which con- 
ronted the staff of the department. The prob- 
lem involved two major tasks: first, to provide 
statutory authority for a more progressive and 
more professional approach to courses of 
udy, planning and text-book selection; second, 
to provide an organization for text-book admin- 
istration. 

Florida is engaged in the process of codifying 
its school laws. In 1937, the legislature author- 
ized the state superintendent of public instrue- 
in to undertake the revision and codification 
of the laws relating to education. 

In December, 1937, every elementary teacher 
in the state was requested to fill out an age- 
grade-progress chart from the register of his 
This study showed that 36.5 per cent. of 
the White pupils and 50.4 per cent. of the Negro 
children were over-age and had made slow prog- 
ress. These pereentages indicate that the redue- 
tion of over-age is a major problem for Florida. 
Approximately 30 per cent. of all White chil- 
dren and 50 per cent. of all Negro children 
require two or more years to complete the first 
In White schools many under-age chil- 
dren are admitted to the first grade who are not 
ready for the work. One fifth of the pupils in 
this grade were under-age at the opening of 
school and another 7.9 per cent., who were 
repeating the first grade, were under-age when 
they first entered the grades. The superinten- 
dent indicates remedies for improving these con- 


pupils. 


grade. 


al 


In Florida, as in many other states, the trans- 
portation of pupils is a serious problem. The 
primary purposes of transportation are equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunities and improve- 
ment of instruetion. This transportation is of 
especial importanee to rural children and urban 
citizens have been slow to recognize the depen- 
dence of rural children upon public transporta- 
ton. 

It might be interesting for city children to 
know that one of the regulations adopted for 
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transporting pupils is that the full capacity of 
each bus shall be used for transporting pupils 


whose homes are beyond a reasonable walking 
distance to school. By a reasonable walking 
distance for a child who is not physically handi- 
capped is meant two miles. 

There were 2,560 school buildings in Florida, 
according to the report. Fifty-one per cent. 
of these buildings housed either one-room or two- 
room schools and were dilapidated buildings that 
should be eliminated at the 
This condition was due to the lack of 
a more definite method of state and county-wide 
planning for needed school plants with the result 
that each small district determined its own stand- 
ards for buildings and equipment. No effort 
had been made to help poor counties to improve 
or eliminate their inferior school plants. 

During 1935, a physical survey of all these 
publie school plants in the state was made. 
Among the conditions found were the following: 


sarliest possible 
moment. 


532 schools had no water available on the school 
grounds; 533 schools were furnished water 
through use of unsanitary pitcher-pumps; 15 
schools secured their water from unsanitary 
springs; 715 schools were found to be using 
dippers and buckets; 201 schools operating with- 
out providing any toilet facilities. The average 
value of school property for each enrolled pupil 
was $159.80. It would have taken $33,443,309 
of additional expenditures for school plant, to 
bring the value of Florida school property up 
to the average value for each enrolled pupil in 
the United States. 

Louisiana. The eighty-ninth annual report 
(1937-38) of the State Department of Educa- 
tion of Louisiana issued by T. H. Harris, the 
state superintendent of education, stated that 
during the preceding three years, the school 
people of the state were engaged in a state-wide 
program to improve instruction. The work was 
begun in the summer of 1936 by a selected group 
of about sixty graduate students of the Louisiana 
State University. A plan was formulated to 
give every teacher in the state an opportunity to 
participate in the program. As a result of this 
attempt at self-appraisal, it is the consensus of 
opinion that teachers have been stimulated to 
study and experiment. A number of standards 


and practices have been outlined, some of which 
are: 
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1. The school should provide for the physical, 
social, vocational, moral, emotional and intellectual 
development of the child. In the past too much 
emphasis has been placed upon a single aspect of 
intellectual development; namely, the ability to 
memorize and recite facts given in the text-book. 

2. Teaching is being evaluated more in terms of 
the development of pupils and less in terms of their 
ability to remember and recite information con- 
tained in text-books. 

3. Superintendents, principals and teachers are 
becoming concerned about failures, marks, atten- 
dance and groups. All this has resulted in new 
practices, 

In regard to Negro education, the general 
policy has been to take one step at a time, to go 
no faster than publie sentiment would approve. 
Since most of the Negroes are engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, the policy is not only to con- 
solidate schools and erect buildings in the centers 
of population but to provide decent school facili- 
ties in rural areas where the people live. Louisi- 
ana needs at least 1,000 new school buildings 
for Negroes. The amount spent for Negro 
schools is only a little more than the amount 
spent in 1928-1929. The minimum Negro school 
term is now six months. 

Twenty years ago practically all the teachers 
were untrained. At the present time, through 
the facilities of the Southern University, the 
normal school at Grambling and private institu- 
tions, the majority of the teachers are profes- 
sionally trained. The greatest progress made in 
Negro education has been in the quality of 
teacher-training, the improvement of instruction 
and the provision of libraries. 

Since the Negroes constitute more than one 
third of the state’s population, neglect of the 
Negro and indifference to his home life, his 
health, his education and his training for useful 
and gainful employment are detrimental to the 
public welfare, according to the report. 

In the Louisiana elementary schools, courses 
in German, Spanish, Italian and French have 
been conducted since 1932. No attempt is being 
made to teach grammar formally but rather to 
develop conversational ability. 

Louisiana is one of the eleven states that has 
a state supervisor of school libraries who is 
trained and experienced in both educational and 
library service and whose services are available 


to all schools. 


















All school librarians hold teachers’ certificates 
and have faculty standing as regards salary and 
leave. In development of library facilities, the 
most important and unusual was the inaugura. 
tion in 1936 of a policy in which Louisiana 
claims to be unique—the annual purchase, from 
state funds, of books for all school libraries jy 
the state. 

Louisiana has a state-wide tenure law to pro- 
tect teachers from enforced obedience to the 
political preferences of those heretofore having 
the power to grant or withhold employment to 
them. 

The state distributes text-books to all pupils 
registered in all the elementary and secondary 
schools in every parish. While other states have 
free text-book programs and many cities and 
districts throughout the country provide text- 
books at publie expense, the report maintains 
that in no case do their programs reach every 
child regardless of the kind of school or the 
educational level of the work. The service pro- 
vides books especially printed for children who 
are not blind but whose eyesight is so defective 
that they are unable to read print in the usual 
text-book. 

The state in cooperation with the Federal Goy- 
ernment conducts voeational rehabilitation classes 
for citizens of the state, fourteen years of age 
or over, who are unable to seeure or retain 
remunerative employment because of permanent 
physical disability and lack of vocational train- 
ing or experience. 

The program of trade schools was expanded 
during the year. An innovation was the work- 
ing out of a program whereby a pupil attending 
high school might, at the same time, enroll in 
the trade school. 

Since Louisiana is chiefly an agricultural state, 
vocational-agriculture education is an important 
feature of the educational system. There are 
185 white vocational-agriculture departments and 
67 Negro vocational-agriculture departments in 
the public schools of the state. Home-making 
departments. are also very important in the 
Louisiana schools. There were 316 home-mak- 
ing departments in 1937-38. 

The state musie program has made rapid prog- 
ress since its inauguration in the fall of 1954 
Starting with fewer than twenty-five teachers, 
the program has grown until more than 200 
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jal musie instructors are employed. In 
idition to the general musie classes there are 


14 
iit 


more than 200 glee elubs and choruses in the 
various schools of the state under the direction 
the special musie teacher. The instrumental 
ogram is conducted in both elementary and 
<chools. At the present time there are 150 
school bands. One of the indications of the 
crowth of the musie program is the number of 
festivals which have taken place during the 
-pring of 1936. More than 10,000 high-school 
students participated in all of the festivals. 
Another indieation of growth is the fact that a 
large number of public-school buildings have 
special rooms for vocal and instrumental musie. 

Another forward step in improving the school 
system is the Louisiana state teacher-retirement 
law. Each member pays a monthly contribution 
The 


high 


of four per eent. of his compensation. 
minimum service retirement age is sixty. 

During the period under consideration, a lim- 
ited number of nursery schools were in operation. 

Atlunta. The annual report of the Atlanta 
public schools, for the year 1938-39, is a mimeo- 
graphed book of 240 pages. It is permeated 
with a spirit of optimism for the future and of 
The superinten- 
dent, Willis A. Sutton, coneludes his introduction 
to the report in this spirit: 


enthusiasm for a job well done. 


In the new year we are trying to develop a better 
attitude of the publie toward the schools, and the 
schools toward the public. To this end we are try- 
ing, as administrators, principals and teachers, as 
well as the general staff, to show the proper attitude 
ourselves toward our Board of Education, the publie 
which support the schools and the citizenry in gen- 
eral, It is our objective that the public schools may 
in reality become the great university of the masses 
of our people and that through them we shall edu- 
cate, train and develop our people in such a way 
that their attitude toward the institutions of our 
country and toward our church and state may be 
one of constructive helpfulness, 


The physical facilities of the board of educa- 
tion—buildings, grounds and equipment—were 
in the best condition that Atlanta was able to 
place them in. This was due to the assistance 
of the WPA. 

The board of education maintains and operates 
a small nursery for the purpose of growing 
suflicient shrubbery, to supply the needs of the 
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various schools. In connection with the nursery, 
there is a small greenhouse where potted plants 
are grown. This greenhouse is also used for 
educational purposes. There is a 
Park of about fifty acres which will furnish an 
excellent laboratory for nature study for the 
The 
board of education operates a printing depart- 
ment where at least 90 per cent. of the printing 
for the school department is done. 

The work of the junior and senior schools has 
During the year, special 
attention was given to experimentation in junior 
high schools, continued revision of the ecurricu- 
lum, supervisory work and cooperation with the 
WPA and welfare agencies. 

The department 
schools made progress during the year. 


Memorial 


school children, when properly developed. 


been of a high quality. 


musie of the elementary 
Classes 
for teachers that needed help in musie theory 
and in methods of teaching were conducted by 
the director of music. Much research was done 
in assembling music material for assembly pro- 
grams. During the year, a city-wide elementary- 
school concert was held in the city auditorium. 
Instruction on orchestral instruments was given 
in eighteen schools. 


ten 


In the preceding year only 
Several 
schools developed harmonica clubs since it was 
impossible for them to have expensive instru- 
ments. 


schools offered such instruction. 


Instrumental musie has made great headway 
in the Atlanta junior and senior schools. The 
board of education provided these schools with 
a large number of musical instruments which 
enabled the schools to develop large and small 
school bands and the “In and About Atlanta 
High School Orchestra.” 
ment in the quality of the music teachers. 
ing the year, improvements were made in the 
music curriculum, especially in choral music. 
The instrumental teachers formulated a program 
of attainments in instrumental musie for 
year of study. 

The Atlanta public schools have brought to the 
children of the city and to hundreds of others 
in the community a profitable and pleasant sup- 
plement to the regular school life by means of 
the radio through the courtesy. of the Atlanta 
Journal and the station WAGA. These broad- 
casts, which covered a wide range of subjects, 
were used as a regular part of the curriculum. 


There was improve- 
Dur- 


-ach 
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The elementary grades gave their programs twice 
a week and the junior and senior high schools, 
once a week. In all, one hundred productions 
were given and over 1,700 students participated 
in the broadeasts. It has been found that the 
use of the radio in the classroom gives better 
results than mass radio listening in the audi- 
torium. 

Curriculum revision was emphasized by the 
department of research and guidance. 

During the year, a larger number of teachers 
used more audio-visual aids than in any other 
' year since the establishment of this service in 
1922. The schools used a new recording equip- 
ment which enables hundreds of children for the 
first time to hear themselves as others hear them. 
It is hoped by this means to improve the speech 
of the children. 

The year 1938-39 showed an increase in enrol- 
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ment in all schools over 1937-38 except that the 
kindergarten enrolment was less than the on, 
ment for the preceding year. Current expendi. 
tures averaged $72.29 for each pupil in average 
daily attendance for 1938-39. On the basis oj 
per-pupil costs in city schools during 1937-1938, 
Atlanta ranked 62 among 69 cities of 100,009 
population and more. Its expenditure was 
$73.87; Yonkers ranked first with a pupil-cost 
of $164.40 and New York City second, with a 
pupil cost of $160.24. 

In December, 1938, the total inventory of the 
Atlanta public schools was valued at $10,593. 
355.38. This is less than the cost of the con. 
struction of five of the latest high schools jn 
New York City. 

SAMUEL P. Aretow 

JULIA RICHMAN HIGH SCHOOL, 

New York CITy 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE PACIFIC CONFERENCE ON THE 
TEACHING OF PHILOSOPHY 

THE teaching of social philosophy was the 
theme of the opening session of the Pacific Con- 
ference on the Teaching of Philosophy, which 
convened at the University of Washington on 
December 27 and 28, 1939, prior to the meetings 
of the Pacifie division of the American Philo- 
sophieal Association. With Melvin Rader in the 
chair, papers were presented by H. C. Brown, 
S. Kerby-Miller, J. A. Irving and Barnett 
Savery. 

Professor Brown emphasized the distinction 
between social science and social philosophy— 
the one being a form of abstract knowledge, the 
other dealing with standards by which possibili- 
ties ean be evaluated, or, in other words, with 
what ought to be. The philosopher, he insisted, 
must deal with the possible as well as the desir- 
able. If he be a hedonist, for example, he must 
show how hedonism can be applied to the migra- 
tory worker as well as to the college professor. 
Social philosophy has erred in paying too much 
attention to internal consistency, too little to 
applicability. Proposals of impossible utopias 
have been the result. Another mistake of the 
social philosopher is to be content merely with 
justifying certain social practices or social 
classes. Shall he use his social philosophy as a 


weapon for transforming society? Whatever his 
views, he should cease to be satisfied with mere 
conceptual analysis and seek the relationships 
between his thought and actual events. 

Professor Kerby-Miller began by pointing out 
that in spite of contemporary divergencies in 
social philosophy we continue to teach it, each 
in his own way. The fact that we are paid to 
teach it influences the teaching, for the objectives 
of the college and of the professor, with respect 
to this course, may not agree. It is to be jus- 
tified, not as an isolated offering, but as a part 
of the total curriculum. As for the teacher, he 
must teach as an expert, not as a citizen. That 
is, in the classroom he is not to claim the citizen's 
right of free speech, nor the exercise of any 
considerable political power, nor the privilege 
of converting students to his views. (Realisti- 
cally social issues are not settled by events in 
the classroom; the professor “euts no ice”; that 
is why we have academic freedom.) If he has 
a system it should be supported by scholarly 
facts, and should include other systems in opp0si- 
tion. The students should know the historic and 
the contemporary systems, why they arose and 
why they have been accepted. 

Continuing the discussion of the relation be- 
tween the teaching of the social sciences and the 
teaching of philosophy, Professor Irving asserted 
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that. although the distinction between facts and 
values is not consistently maintained, neverthe- 


the social seienees strive for ethical neutral- 
+y. “Down with value judgments” seems to be 


the » slogan. Hence their students receive train- 
ing in accumulating facts, but not in dealing 
with values. This, philosophy ean supply. Also, 
without attempting to prescribe methods of in- 
vestigation to seienee, it ean provide the critical 
apparatus for evaluating methods already chosen. 
It ea develop an epistemology of our knowledge 


{ social phenomena. Other problems properly 
considered in a eourse in social philosophy are 


the place of foreeful self-assertion in human 
affairs, the relation of human will to alleged 
laws of social phenomena (e.g., Are these laws 


deseriptions of the workings of wills, or of the 
workings of events apart from the influence of 
wills?), the place of induction in economies, 
logical aspects of the social seiences and the dis- 
tinction between dealing with things as they are 
and things as they ought to be. Economies, for 
example, deals with ends hypothetically; ethics 
with the choosing of ends. The one may inquire 
if capitalism is efficient in attaining its ends; the 
other, if the ends of eapitalism are to be chosen. 
Both inquiries are needed; they should be sepa- 
rate inquiries, whose relations, however, are 
understood. 

Professor Barnett Savery dealt with the quali- 
ties of a teacher of social philosophy. He 
should be either a social scientist or at least have 
accurate knowledge in that field; there has been 
too much imposition of personal opinion in place 
ot the needed factual data. He should be aware 
of the shorteomings of isolation among the social 
sciences, Where over-specialized techniques and 
over-developed abstractions of data from context 
have produced stereotypes. Faced with the 
choice between active participation or non-par- 
ticipation in social pressure groups in com- 
munity and nation—he is eriticized, whichever 
he does—he should have a knowledge of psychol- 
ogy for the guidance of his own eonduct. He 
should understand the student mind; there is too 
much aloofness among eollege teachers. He 
should have a knowledge of ethical theory, which 
he may offer in place of his own personal bias. 
He should be able to evaluate the relationship 
between means and ends that he may distinguish 
efficient means for desired ends. Teaching social 
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philosophy is not a parlor game; the teacher, 
although careful to present accounts of conflict- 
ing philosophies, should have a social philosophy 
of his own. 

In the discussion which followed, additional re- 
marks were made by the speakers and by Profes- 
sors Ericksen, Pepper, J. W. Robinson, William 
Savery and others. A debated question was the 
extent to which a teacher of social philosophy 
should advocate his own views. Gradually this 
was restated: to what extent is the teacher an 
advocate of pure scholarship? To what extent 
must he relate his theories to the actual events 
in society? Other points were made: The un- 
biased teacher is the one who knows his own 
biases and states them, inviting students to dis- 
cover their prejudices for themselves. Social 
action has to be based on hunches, not on cer- 
tainty or on probability over one half. How 
social philosophy is to be taught rests upon a 
philosophy of education. Students already have 
a social philosophy before they begin the course. 
In the teaching of graduate students of philoso- 
phy (this was the proposal of Professor Pepper) 
there should be agreement among the depart- 
ments of philosophy in American universities 
that all candidates for the degree of Ph.D. have 
a factual knowledge in at least one field other 
than philosophy. 

Professor Rader, in his capacity as chairman, 
enumerated the problems which had emerged 
during the afternoon, stating that these might 
well be included as topics for discussion in a 
course in social philosophy : value vs. fact, theory 
vs. action, objectivity vs. bias, democracy vs. 
aristocracy, ends vs. means, freedom vs. organi- 
zation, universal vs. particular, force vs. persua- 
sion, freedom vs. responsibility. 

The evening meeting, held around the dinner 
tables, was devoted to the place of philosophy in 
the college curricula. The chairman, William 
Savery, and the three speakers were from the 
faculty of the University of Washington. Pro- 
fessor Edwin Guthrie, speaking from the point 
of view of a psychologist, emphasized the neces- 
sity that teachers of philosophy use methods for 
the mass of students different from those adapted 
to their own majors. When a philosopher lec- 
tures he should remember that he is lecturing to 
people and that he should arouse as vivid an 
interest as possible. Hence his beginning courses 
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should not be too difficult, and should lead the 
student on to that knowledge of epistemology 
and metaphysics which is needed by every stu- 
dent of science. Psychologists, too often lacking 
this training, remain naive in philosophy; hence 
their debates are frequently futile. 

Professor Thomas Cook, political scientist, de- 
fining philosophy as the training of minds to use 
themselves, deprecated the minimizing of phi- 
losophy and departments of philosophy. With- 
out the training there offered one can live on in 
a world of illusion. No matter how much college 
standards are depressed, simplification must not 
mean that students do nothing but memorize. 
Information without inquiry must not be toler- 
ated. There must be thinking. To simplify is 
to put problems simply, not to avoid problems. 
If a student can not master the simple things of 
philosophy, he can not master anything at all. 
Moreover, he should not be allowed to get the 
quaint idea that philosophy is impractical. 

The views of an historian were presented by 
Professor Giovanni Costigan, who contended that 
all writing of history involves a philosophy of 
history. Toynbee’s frank work was contrasted 
with the writings of his critics, who look askance 
at a philosophy of history, but who give expres- 
sion to an uneonscious philosophy nevertheless. 
Future historians, Dr. Costigan asserted, need 
practice in systematic and coherent thought. 
They must learn to recognize internal inconsis- 
tencies. They must know how to select, to sub- 
ordinate, to reject. The “drum and trumpet 
school,” the emphasis on legal institutions, the 
idea of history as the school of polities are mal- 
formations which would be avoided by turning to 
the social and cultural basis of history. In the 
past philosophy had one baleful effect in that it 
influenced historians, in an effort to obtain per- 
fect objectivity, to divorce themselves from the 
study of the present. But in order to understand 
the past, one must know the present. 

The Thursday morning session was arranged 
with the collaboration of the Division of Pro- 
gram Study and Discussion of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economies of the U. 8S. Department 
of Agriculture. The head of the division, Dr. 
C. F, Taeusch, was unable to be present, but he 
was ably represented by Dr. Frank Miller Chap- 
man, of Washington, D. C., who made the trip 
by plane especially for this program, and by 
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Professors G. P. Adams and H. C. Brown. Dy. 
Chapman traced the history of federal aid to 
agriculture from the beginnings of rehabilitatioy 
after the Civil War through its periods of over. 
production to the collapse of markets after the 
World War. Originally this aid was given to 
promote production; now the problem is one o{ 
social adjustment and a national economy jn 
which democratic and intelligent cooperation 
must replace rugged individualism. The pres. 
ent administration, after consulting experts and 
securing the approval of representatives of the 
farmers, has had enacted several emergeney 
measures. To secure a workable long-run pro. 
gram agricultural policies and programs must be 
decentralized. Problems of adequate rural diet, 
medicine and edueation also eall for decentral- 
ized discussion and solution. To furnish such 
opportunities for discussion, together with the 
information and advice of experts, and to keep 
the central authorities informed of the needs 
and proposals of farmers, are the tasks of the 
Division of Program Study and Diseussion. In 
promoting community discussion of rural prob- 
lems and in promoting brief “schools” for 
county agents, home demonstration agents and 
other governmental workers, this division does 
not dictate solutions; it merely promotes the dis- 
cussion of problems. The invited speakers rep- 
resent varieties of political opinion, and there 
is no dictation as to what they are to say. The 
objectives are genuine reflections on basic issues 
and training in intelligent local leadership. The 
work of the division is a unique experiment in 
government. 

Both Professors Brown and Adams had par- 
ticipated in a number of the schools or institutes 
referred to and thus spoke as official represen- 
tatives of the division. Professor Brown con- 
trasted the work of the expert, who knows what 
should be done, with that of the philosopher, who 
clarifies the concepts and ideologies which may 
help or block development. The Declaration of 
Independence was a statement of the underlying 
principles of human association and of the 
fundamental needs which any form of associ- 
tion must meet. To-day new ways and cate 
gories of democratic action are needed, and such 
phrases as “life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness” need reinterpretation. What, for exal- 
ple, does the right to life imply about health, 
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Ineation and employment? What shall 


Ire, ea 


in face of the fact that it is no longer 


in to make agriculture profitable exeept by 
ii « Jess than subsistence wages? With ref- 
pie to liberty the farmer must learn that 
negative libertarianism is impossible, and that, 
if he wishes to avoid fascism, there is need for 
new thinking about the positive concepts of lib- 


erty. And the ideals of the pursuit of happiness 
iy that mere life and mere freedom are in- 
idequate. All these ideals demand reconsidera- 


and reeonstruetion if democracy is to be 


tion 


retained. 

Protessor Adams described the gathering of 
philosophers in Washington in 1935, convened 
by Seeretary Wallace—apparently the first ocea- 
sion on Which philosophers had ever been called 
in to advise the United States 
Seeretary Wallace, who had been influenced by 
George William Russell’s “National Being,” 
believed in the “native values of rural life,” 
and who had himself written “America Must 
Choose,” asserted his conviction that national 
policies must rest upon an adequate philosophy 
of life and invited assistance from professional 
philosophers. The speaker also deseribed the 
work of the institutes of philosophy for county 
agents in which he had participated, character- 
izing them as a revolutionary experiment in 
adult edueation, the response to which should 


Government. 


suggest to administrators of agricultural colleges 
the need for ineluding philosophy and other eul- 
tural subjects in their curricula. 

Farmers have been accustomed to look for 
expert advice about technical problems, but have 
relied on their own judgment concerning social 
They have not regarded it 
as a curtailment of freedom to consult the plant 
pathologist, but the use of the land and the size 
of the erop were for each to decide for himself. 


and political affairs. 


To diseuss such topies as these in an institute is 
\o penetrate to the fundamental problems of eth- 
ies and social philosophy. Freedom implies that 
aman freely determine his own plan, but how 
can it be done freely if he relies upon expert 
knowledge? Is the knowledge on which we base 
our social philosophy, namely, the knowledge of 
the good, of the same sort as the verifiable science 
on which we base our technologies? To what 
extent does any intelligent social planning imply 
regimentation? Where are the boundaries of 
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that theoretical self-interest in which the at- 
tendants at the institutes are firm believers, and 
what is to be made of the fact of interlocking 
and interdependent interests? 

Professor Adams continued as follows: 


In the face of the enormous development of the 
social sciences, we may feel that philosophy is not 
making the contributions which we think it ought 
to the guidance of life. But men do use general 
ideas and attitudes, the study of which belongs to 
no one of the social sciences. These can be disen- 
tangled and made the fruitful content of social 
philosophy, in an attempt to master not specific 
matters of fact but the ideals, the apperceptive 
mass, the organizing principles, with which men 
deal with these facts. Social philosophy is not a 
formulation of a plan of action. 
values are not judgments of something to be done. 
The function of social philosophy is to obtain the 
most accurate understanding of the world, in the 
hope that a plan will arise. The business of phi- 
losophy is the business of detachment. 


Judgments of 


It is im- 
portant for our national welfare that philosophy in 
this sense be disseminated widely. 


The conference ended, and the sessions of the 
Pacific division began with a luncheon address 


entitled “Random Notes on the History of 
Philosophical Organization in the United 
States.” The speaker was Professor H. G. 


Townsend, who sketched the organization and 
development of the present divisions and their 
federation into the American Philosophical 
Association. Actively connected at one time or 
another with each of these groups, he was able 
to relate humorous anecdotes and intimate de- 
tails concerning many an interesting episode and 
policy. The organization of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the establish- 
ment of the Carus Lectures were potent forces 
in overcoming the old sectionalism and making 
possible a national association. The policy of 
restricted professional membership, a departure 
from the methods of Harris and Davidson, was 
initiated by Creighton. The present construe- 
tive conference on teaching (so it seemed to the 
reporter) found precedent in the old negative 
discussions of what’s wrong with philosophy. 
The conference is an outgrowth of the com- 
mittee appointed some years ago by the Ameri- 
ean Philosophical Association to study unem- 
teach 


ployment qualified to 


philosophy. 


among 
In his report to the Pacifie Division 


persons 
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of that association, the member of the commit- 
tee from the Pacific Division recommended a 
conference on the value and teaching of philoso- 
phy. This recommendation was accepted, and 
such a conference was held at Stanford Uni- 
versity in December, 1935. The executive ecom- 
mittee of the division then suggested the forma- 
tion of an affiliated organization to continue the 
work. The organizational meeting took place 
on Deeember 27, 1936, at Mills College; meet- 
ings have subsequently been held each year in 
connection with the sessions of the Pacific 
division. Among the many topies presented in 
papers and discussions are: the place of phi- 
losophy in the junior college; the articulation 
of philosophy in the junior colleges with that in 
the universities; the content of the first-year 
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course; the significance of method in teaching 
philosophy; the teaching of logic; the teaching 
of ethies; the teaching of the history of philoso. 
phy, and the relation of teachers of philosophy 
to the American Federation of Teachers, — 

The writer, who recommended the calling of 
the first conference, has served as president yp 
to the present. Officers elected at Seattle were: 
Orvil F. Myers, of Los Angeles City College, 
president; W. S. Bloom, of Marysville Junior 
College, secretary-treasurer; Melvin Rader, of 
the University of Washington, and Elmo A. 
Robinson, of San Jose State College, commit 
teemen. 

Eumo A. Rosixsoy 
San JOSE STATE COLLEGE, 
CALIFORNIA 


REPORTS 


AATC REPORT OF THE “FISHER CASE” 

On October 11, 1938, Charles H. Fisher was 
given oral notification by the Board of Trustees 
that he was not to continue as president of 
Western Washington College of Education after 
September 1, 1939. This action of the board 
came after repeated statements to President 
Fisher during the year preceding that his ser- 
vices were not satisfactory to the board. The 
board itself had not recognized as valid many 
of the charges made by various dissatisfied indi- 
viduals and groups. They justified his profes- 
sional and business administration of the insti- 
tution and his liberal and progressive spirit. In 
fact, the board supported him until about a year 
before his dismissal. They were not willing for 
his administration to continue, alleging that his 
lack of tact and conciliatory attitude led to 
adverse criticism. The fault-finding came prin- 
cipally from Bellingham and vicinity, but it was 
the impression of the board that the institution 
could no longer render its best service to the 
state unless there were a change in its adminis- 
trative head. 

President Fisher fully understood the action 
of the board and earried out plans for his retire- 
ment in August, 1939. He did not resign 


formally, as he did not consider valid the reasons 
given for asking him to retire. 

At a faculty meeting held February 14, 1939, 
the faculty unanimously (practically all mem- 


bers present) requested the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges to undertake an inves- 
tigation of the situation to determine whether 
Article XII in the association’s standards of 
accrediting had been violated in the enforced 
retirement of President Fisher. In acceding to 
this request, the association through its aceredit- 
ing committee, George A. Selke, chairman, 
appointed Ned H. Dearborn, dean of the division 
of general education, New York University, and 
Sheldon E. Davis, president of Montana State 
Normal College, to make the investigation. 
These representatives of the committee spent 
July 30, 31, August 1 and 2 in Washington. 
They interviewed President Fisher, seven mem- 
bers of the faculty of the college, a representa- 
tive of the student body; the three members of 
the Board of Trustees of the College, Dr. W. D. 
Kirkpatrick, of Bellingham; Verne Branigin, of 
Mt. Vernon, and Steve Saunders, of Everett, 
and Governor Clarence D. Martin in Olympia. 
All were most cordial in helping the committee’ 
representatives to understand the situation. 
There were earnest expressions of many hon- 
estly held opinions to the effect that Standard 
XII had been violated, but no facts were at: 
1 This standard reads in part: ‘‘ The appointment 
of administrative officers and of faculty members 
and the determination of educational policies should 
be governed by professional considerations. Polit 


eal factors should not be permitted to interfere with 
the efficiency of an institution. The spirit of these 
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which fully substantiated or disproved 
mplieations. As stated by members of the 
hoard, they believed they. had acted for the good 
institution in dismissing President Fisher. 


It was admitted that Governor Martin had for 
come vears been dissatisfied with President 
Fisher because of complaints which came to the 


nor’s office. 
As evidence of the board’s independence and 


responsibility, it was pointed out that in select- 
ing a successor for President Fisher the governor 
was not consulted at all, but was merely notified 


after the choice of the new president had been 
anne ineed. 

Board members expressed the opinion that, 
while they were independent in their action, they 
would not consider it loyal nor expedient seri- 
ously to oppose a course of action urged by the 
who appoints the board and is held 
responsible for their aetions. This interpreta- 
tion of relationships places very great power 
over the institutions rather directly in the hands 
of the governor. Each state institution of higher 
learning in Washington has a separate board of 
tru Each eollege of education “shall be 
under the management and control of a board of 
. . appointed by the governor, 
by and with the advice and consent of the sen- 
ate... for six years.” One member is ap- 
pointed each two years. . . . By judicial inter- 
the governor may remove board 
members for misconduct, malfeasance or incom- 

He need not specify the acts of mis- 
or malfeasance nor state his reasons.” 

It is clear that the governor participated in 
the discussions of the board regarding the admin- 
istration of President Fisher. The board evi- 
dently never questioned the propriety of the 
governor’s aetive interest in the administration 
of the college, and in this ease agreed with the 
governor after diseussions during a considerable 
period that President Fisher’s services should 
terminate not later than the end of August, 1939. 

The method used, governor-plus-board, might 
in the same way be used with reference to dis- 
missal of any faculty member or administrative 


gvovernor, 


stees. 
three trustees . 
pretation, 


petency. 
I 


conduct 





principles should also be demonstrated in the inter- 
nal administration of the eollege for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the best type of faculty 
service and of student growth.’’ 


*State Supreme Court, 139 Washington, p. 525. 
July 14, 1926, 
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officer in any of the state institutions of higher 
education. 


The Washington system as consti- 
tuted by law and judicial interpretation lends 
itself to charges and countercharges of political 
interference or domination in matters of pro- 
fessional education, such as personnel of instrue- 
tion and administration, educational policy and 
programs. Under a system thus constituted, 
political motives are almost sure to be imputed 
to the governor, who is, should be and must 
remain an officer chosen by political parties and 
methods. The mere suspicion of non-profes- 
of 
to 
be 
utterly unfounded on fact. The committee’s rep- 
resentatives in their interviews found little of 
personal bitterness; there was, with few excep- 
tions, high tribute to the personal and official 
integrity of all who have been involved. There 
were, on the other hand, many expressions of 
dissatisfaction with a system which involved 
high-class publie servants in so much misunder- 
stood effort in discharging their services to the 
state. 

With the militant and sharply aligned groups 
active in Bellingham and in the state, it is 
inevitable that the governor’s political enemies 
will interpret any positive connection with ad- 
ministration or policy of a state educational 
institution as an attempt to, promote his own 
political ambitions. That is the situation in this 
Fisher ease as it was in the Suzzallo case. The 
supporters of the governor vigorously deny any 
political motives. They say that the governor 
acted honestly for the best interests of the col- 
lege and the state in desiring and agreeing to a 
change of administration. His opponents claim 
that he yielded to the pressure of conservative 
groups for his own political advantage. 

Ignoring politically operative 
otherwise, which no committee can objectively 
and conclusively determine, the indisputable per- 
tinent fact which has been ascertained is that the 
governor believed that President Fisher should 
be dismissed, participated in the discussions with 
the board in relation to his dismissal and agreed 
to the dismissal. It can not be supposed that 
such a situation, the natural result of a system 
ill-adapted to its purpose, helps any one. Quite 
the contrary. 


sional political interference in the operation 
a state educational institution is damaging 
the public interest, even though the suspicion 


motives, or 
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The system itself is quite indefensible. It 
makes possible gubernatorial domination in the 
educational policy of any or of all Washingtor: 
state institutions of higher learning. The system 
itself is a positive element of danger to the 
uninterrupted progress of these institutions. 
The system should be changed by the legislature 
of the state. The change should protect teacher 
training in all five Washington state institutions 
of higher learning from any possible political 
action affecting their educational policies and 
programs. 

The people of the state, who support these 
higher institutions, have entirely adequate con- 
trol through their legislature which makes ap- 
propriations and through their governor in his 
general administrative capacity and his very 
considerable control of state finances. A reason- 
able prerogative of the governor would be 
appointment, subject to confirmation by the 
senate, of a non-political state board of educa- 
tion. This board would function as the repre- 
sentatives of the people in oversight of the 
state educational institutions. The term of 
office, tenure and authority legally vested in 
members should liberate them from_ political 
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control. Edueation is for the common good. |; 
must be free from the domination of any speeia) 
interests—political, economie, social or religioys. 
The plan of organization and administratioy 
must provide for protection against any and ql! 
such special interests. 

Your committee therefore strongly recon. 
mends such a change in the Washington state 
system of higher education. 

It furthermore recommends that the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges should foree. 
fully call attention to the fact that any adminis. 
trative system which invites or makes possible 
political interference with higher education jn 
Washington or in other states calls for funda. 
mental statutory or administrative changes. The 
slightest political interference constitutes a vio- 
lation of the association’s accrediting regulations, 

This report and recommendation were signed 
by: 

For the Association: 
CuHar.es W. Hunt, 
Secretary-treasurer 
Nep H. DEarsorn, 
SHELDON E. Davis, 
Investigating committee 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


WHERE GO FRESHMEN WHO FAIL TO 
GET NYA EMPLOYMENT? 

For five years the writer has been collecting 
and publishing data concerning the scholarship 
achievements of NYA students. There is no 
longer a question as to whether the NYA stu- 
dents in our college have higher ranking in 
scholarship. After five years’ study that ques- 
tion has been answered definitely. They were 
superior in 1934. They are superior in 1940. 

The marked achievement of NYA students in 
scholarship was shown in Indiana State Teach- 
ers College on Honor Day, June, 1938. At this 
time every honor in the college in which one 
person represented either a group or the entire 
college was won by an NYA student. In all 
cases where more than one student could win 
for an organization or for the entire college, 
NYA students won from 18.2 per cent. to 87.5 
per cent. of all these honors, despite the fact 
that NYA students constituted only 15 per cent. 
of the college enrolment. 


This achievement of NYA students becomes 
more challenging when the factors entering into 
the situation are known. The NYA students 
were of lower ability than the county scholar- 
ship group not on NYA, as measured by their 
percentile ranking. Yet these NYA students had 
an average scholarship index three points higher 
than the county scholarship group. 

The superior character of NYA scholarship 
became known after almost five years’ study in 
which several thousand scholarship rankings 
were carefully examined. These studies included 
the scholarship achievement of NYA freshmen 
groups, non-NYA freshmen groups, NYA sopho- 
more groups, non-NYA sophomore groups, 
NYA junior groups, non-NYA junior groups, 
NYA senior groups, non-NYA senior groups 
and the entire student body, both NYA and 
non-NYA. 

The next question in importance seemed to be 
to discover what per cent. of the freshmen who 
applied for NYA employment and failed to get 
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ed or remained in college during the year 
ich application was made. Nearly all 
rresiman applieations for NYA employment 
were made before the opening of the fall quarter 
each year. This made the study of entrance to 
oe or continuance in college for that year 
present little diffieulty. 
' The man in the street would say that these 
shmen who failed to secure employment would 


ent 
of non-employment. The spirit of achievement 
eharacteristie of American youth will burst all 


i 


ter or continue school in spite of the handicap 


honds, economie and social, says the man of the 
street. The glory of America is the open door 
for youth, says he. The desire to achieve, to 
develop America is the open door for youth, 
says he. The desire to achieve, to develop per- 
sonality, Which has always been so distinetly 
American, will still eontinue to assert itself, in 
spite of any barriers, social or economic. But, 
does it? 

The study made is an attempt, with the data 
at hand, to shed some light on this question. 

The total college enrolments used in this study 
were 16,504; the entire number of NYA enrol- 
ments, 3,454. This gives a fairly adequate notion 
of the extent of the five-year study. 

Following are the tabulations for the five 
years studied, each year under its own specific 
heading which makes the data quickly and easily 
understood : 


1934-1935 


The college enrolment Fall Quarter 1,157 

Total NYA enrolment Fall Quarter 258 

Per cent. NYA enrolment of the college 
enrolment 22.3 


Number of freshmen who applied but re- 


ceived no work 44 
Number of these freshmen not entering 

college My ; 32 
Per cent. of those who did not enter college 72 


1935-1936 


Entire college enrolments w. 3,672 
Total NYA enrolments " 944 
Per cent. NYA enrolment of the college 
enrolment . . 25.7 
Number of freshmen who applied but re- 
ceived no work 2 199 


Number of those freshmen not entering 


college 84 
Per cent. of those who did not enter college 42.3 








1936-1937 


Total college enrolments 3,711 
Total NYA enrolments 765 
Per cent. NYA enrolment of the college 

enrolment 20.6 
Number of freshmen who applied but re- 

ceived no work 102 
Number of those freshmen not entering 

college 47 
Per cent. of those who did not enter college 46.7 

1937-1938 

Total college enrolments 3,696 
Total NYA enrolments 682 
Per cent. NYA enrolment of the college 

enrolment 18.4 
Number of freshmen who applied but re- 

ceived no work 132 
Number of those freshmen not entering 

college 57 
Per cent. of those who did not enter college 43.1 

1938-1939 

Total college enrolments 4,268 
Total NYA enrolments 805 
Per cent. NYA enrolment of the college 

enrolment 18.8 
Number of freshmen who applied but re- 

ceived no work 83 
Number of those freshmen not entering 

college 46 
Per cent. of those who did not enter college 55.4 


Summarizing the data represented by the 
five-year study, we note that the NYA enrol- 
ment in relation to the college enrolment each 
year’ was 22.3 per cent., 25.7 per cent., 20.6 per 
cent., 18.8 per cent., and 18.4 per cent., respec- 
tively, or an average of 21.1 per cent. Theo- 
retically speaking, if any one, passing through 
our college halls during the past five years, had 
met five students, one of them would have been 
a student enrolled for work in the NYA. 

The major effort of the study was to find out 
what per cent. of the freshmen who failed to 
get NYA work each year entered or remained 
in college during the year following their appli- 
cation. On this point the facts are unmistakably 
clear. We, therefore, submit the following facts 
obtained from the study of each year: 


For the year 1935-1936, 42.3 per cent. of those 
who failed to get employment, did not enter or 
remain in college. 
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In the year 1936-1937, one hundred two fresh- 
men applicants failed to get NYA work. Of this 
number, 47 or 46.7 per cent., did not enter or 
remain in college during the year 1936-1937. 

During the year 1937-1938 there were 132 fresh- 
men unable to secure NYA employment. Fifty- 
seven of them, or 43.1 per cent., did not enter or 
remain in college during the year 1937-1938. 

The year 1938-39 marks the close of the five- 
year study. During this year there were 83 fresh- 
men who did not secure NYA employment. Forty- 
six of them, or 55.4 per cent., did not enter or 


remain in college. 


‘Thus we would seem to have sufficient evi- 
dence to conclude that a large per cent. of fresh- 
men who fail to get NYA employment do not 
enter or remain in college during the year in 
which they fail to seeure NYA employment. If 
they do not enter college sometime during the 
year, it is not likely that they will ever enter 
college. 

If these freshmen have sufficient ability to 
profit by a college education, and most of them 
have, the dropping out of college each year of 
approximately one half of the young men and 
young women who apply for NYA employment 
is significant. This is not all. If those who do 
not enter college should be able to enter and to 
achieve the high standard of scholarship hereto- 
fore made and maintained by the freshmen who 
have secured NYA employment, the social im- 
plications of such a situation are wider in extent 
and more socially meaningful. 

From the study made, it is evident that eco- 
nomie conditions have had a large part in deter- 
mining and still continue too greatly to influence 
college attendance. As long as practically one 
half of our young men and young women who 
are willing to work their way through college 
ean not get the necessary employment to gratify 
this desire, surely society must, in much greater 
degree than ever before, increase the degree of 
its social-mindedness. 

A. C. Payne 

INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

TERRE HAvuTE, IND. 
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Driver Education and Training Manual for High 
School Teachers. Pp. viii+136. Illustrated. 


Washington, D.C. Safety and Traffic Engineer. 
ing Department, American Automobile Associa. 
tion. 1940. $0.17 to schools and other educa. 
tional agencies; 25¢ to general public. 
Designed primarily for a separate course, the Manual 
is so organized that it can also be used effectively 
where driver education is integrated with other sub- 
jects. It contains the following features: (l) a 
series of activities for classroom use; (2) a Series 
of sixteen units for behind-the-wheel instruction: 
(3) a series of fifteen driving skill tests. , 
Education and Economic Well-Being in American 
Democracy (prepared by the Educational Pojj. 
cies Commission). Pp. 227. Illustrated. NEA 
1940. 
Deals with the significance of increased amounts of 


education upon the economic life of the nation. (Con- 
sidered also are the relationships of education to the 
production and the consumption of economic goods 
and services, as well as the problems and costs of 
making education effectively free for every child. 

GARNETT, MAXWELL. Knowledge and Character, 

Pp. xii+358. Cambridge University Press, 
1939. $4.50. 
The author restates his view of the aim of education 
—simplifying and adding emphasis to those expressed 
Bag book (1921) ‘Education and World Citizen- 
ship.” 

GATES, ARTHUR I. and JEAN AYER. Let’s Go 
Ahead. (The New Work-Play Books.) Pp. 
vili+ 471. Illustrated. Macmillan. 1940. $1.39, 
Notation was made March 2, 1940, in SCHOOL AND 
SOCIETY of other New Work-Play books. The 
above volume is intended as a sixth reader. 

HAMILTON, E, R. and A. PaGE. Geometry (in- 
cluding Trigonometry). The London Mathe- 
matical Series. Pp. xii+443. University of 
London Press, Ltd. 5/-d. 

A text-book for secondary schools. 

LARSEN, ARTHUR HoFF. ‘‘ Administrative Control 

of State Teachers College Campus Secondary 
Schools,’’ Illinois State Normal University Bul- 
letin (Vol. XXXVI, No. 149, March, 1938). Pp. 
76. Illustrated. Bloomington, Ill. State Nor- 
mal University Press. 1940. 
Composed of material taken from Dr. Larsen’s Ph.D. 
study and offered to teachers colleges and _public- 
school administrators interested in improving educa- 
tional practices on the secondary level. 

Mac Latcuy, JOSEPHINE H. (Editor). ‘‘ Educa- 
tion on the Air.’’ Tenth Yearbook of the In- 
stitute for Education by Radio. Pp. ix +436. 
Columbus, Ohio. Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University. 1939. $3.00. 
Including “Radio in a Democracy,” ‘‘Radio and Pub- 
lie Opinion,” “Radio and Adult Education,” “Radio 
and General Education,” “Agricultural Broadcasts, 
“Research in Education by Radio.” 

NoFFSINGER, F. R. State Regulation of Safety 

Education in the United States. Pp. 33. _Illus- 
trated. Washington, D.C. Safety and Traffic 
Engineering Department, American Automobile 
Association. 1940. $0.10. : 
This pamphlet contains up-to-date information con- 
cerning state laws, school board regulations and 
courses of study on safety education. It reveals 
that 23 states now require safety education in the 
schools, either by law or by state education depart- 
ment regulations; 43 states have courses of study 
on safety. 

WituiamMs, AuBREY W. Work, Wages and Educa- 
tion. (Inglis Lectures.) Pp. 57. Cambridge, 
Mass. Harvard University Press. 1940. $1.00. 
“The place of work and wages in the development 
of human beings; and the reforms in our education 
and our economic system which are required ys 
truly democratic view of productive labor an 
personal and social values.’ 





